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PART I SYNOPSIS 



This monograph presents and interprets a model by wfhich college and university 
boards of trustees periodically will be able to assess and evaluate key acadennic administra^ 
ton— both presidents and others such as vice presidents and deani 

Evaluation is defined as a process of review to assess the performance of academic 
administrators and to make a value judgment concerning this assessment. Such review in- 
vofvesthe asse^nrient of actual performance, management activity, quali^ of leaderrfiip, and 
other activities and attributes to be delineated later. 

It is an assumption basic to this presentation that evaluation is a proper function of 
a board of trustees accountable for the tenure of an institutional president and of the presi- 
dent who is accountable for the tenure of other senior academic administrators. Likewise, 
it is ^sunr^ed that the board of truftees of a given institution will specify the conditions 
under which evaluation occuff^ In relation to such matters as presidential and other admin- 
istrator contractual obligitions or tenure and will establish a cycle of review and general 
conditions that wif! maintain the intagrity ©f the process. 

The model for evaluation presented in this monograph is a modification of the 
smrch committee model now used in coHeges and univeriities to seek out faculty and ad- 
ministrators for appointment. 

The modified model makes use of an ad hoc evaluation committee. This committee 
wit! nornTiaHv have members drawn from boards of trustees (primarily used in presidential 
evaluationsK other academic administrators, faculty, students, and alumni. This membership 
cari be readily modified to accooiimodate other constituencies or to thieve a better balance, 
for example, for the saxes and ethnic or racial groups. 

The ad hoc evaluation committee will prepare what Is callid an asse^ment portfolio. 
The Initial item to be ptaced in the portfolio will be a silf evaluation statement submitted by 
the parson under reviievy. portfolio will, however, consist largely of dascriptlve and 
evaluative statements rgprfsfe^tlng the valid interesis of the various constituencies. It also 
will contain) a consinsus siatement with dissents or minority stattminti, if any, of the en- 
tire Gommittee. 

For the prisldeifitia! r/eview, the board of trustees wiH review the assessment port- 
folio and make its owfi iwaluiatlon ^wtitch wilt be definitive. This evaluation, with the port- 
folio, will be revit^^ci witlii it\B pitsjdent For prtsidentlal evaluations In Pann^lvania's 
Staite Colleges and Unkers^t^/, the raview statement with the definitive evaluation will be 
mm to the chairperson of rti e State Colleges and University Board of Directors. A copy will 
be sent to the S^retary Education of the Commonwealth. 
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For reviews of all othfr acadeimic adminiftrators, the president or his/her designee 
will review the asii^mint portfolio and make his/her own ivaluation which will ba definitive. 
TTiii eviluation with the portfolio will be reviewed by the president with the administrator 
under reviiw. The final and definitive evaluation will then be sent to the board of trustees. 

The board of trustee, on r^ommendation of the president will determine the ad- 
ministrators who shall be considered academic and subject to evaluation. The monograph 
presents a plan for further review or filing of an appeal by any administrator, Including itie 
president, when the administrator conclude that the review and definitive evaluation sig- 
nificantly misinterprets the confidence he/she believei he/she merits. 

It should be obvious that the review will be qualitative and judgmental. It will be 
ba^d on criteria of the following type: (1) performance as an educational leader; (2) per- 
formance as manager of the enterprise entrusted to him/her; (3J criteria related to personal- 
Ity, health, energy, personal values, and administrative rtyle; (4) ^ucational stetesminship; 
(5) criteria related to astuteness or sophistication in affairs that are political, economic, 
social, or involving Interactions with otiier perioni or^ or off campus; (6) criteria that are re- 
lated to institutional umquen^; md 17) criteria that reflect special attributes of either the 
institution or the administrator. Finally, the report will deal with any spwial limitations or 
great strengtts of the administrator tiiat appear critical to the college's or university's wel- 
fare. 

The nature of these critiiria and how they m.-y be reported are dealt with at soma 
length In the monograph. 

The monograph also sete fortii the fQllowingi the strengths and limitations of forma! 
evaluation and the uses which properly can be made of the evaluation. It also deals with 
such Items as confidentiality, accountabiliWi flood manners, and good taste in preparing ar?d 
using an evaluation report. 
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PART 11. INTRODUCTION: WHY EVALUATION? 



Rationale for Administrator Evaluation 

In the last half century the rather fantastic growth of Amirican busineii, govern- 
mtntal, and educational institutions has caused the ^holars of the univeriitiei to begin to 
study these institutions in a syitematic way. Organizations are being studied In terms of such 
^pects as productivity, efficiency, social utility, worthiness, and accountability. Attention 
is being given to their operations and their management, and a science of organizations and a 
science of management are emerging as a field of study in colleges and universities. A cul- 
mination of these types of activities is the evaluation of the varieties of organizations and 
their managers. 

Colleges and universities have not been spared the scrutiny being given to other 
organ iiations. The larger society has come to realize, particularly in the last quarter of a 
century, that colleges and universities are exceedingly important to the nation's welUbeing 
and that they are expensive. As organiiations they are pervasive, numbering nearly three 
thousand, and are found in almost evei^ community of any size. They are enrolling more 
than ten million students annually, employing perhaps 750,000 faculty, and at least that 
many non-facult/. They educate practically all the nation's physicians; dentists; lav\^ers; 
teachers; engineers; accountants; journalists; nurses; pharmacists; architects; social workers; 
scientists; public administrators; armed services officers; and members of the judicial, 
executive, and legislative branches of state and national governments, as well as many other 
of the citizenry who have less specific occupational titles in terms of the skilfe and values 
necessary to practice their professionSs Likewise, colleges and universities are the chief 
knowledge producers of the nation, doing basic research and making applicationi of knowl- 
edge to matters of agriculture^ and Industrial production, health and public welfare, our legal 
and judicial systems, our systems of education and government, the defense of the nation- 
indeed to all activity relevant to the nation's general welfare. They cost approximately 35 
billion dollars annually to operate. A few universities and systems of universities operate 
with budgets appro^hing a billion dollars per annum. They are exceedingly complicated 
stitutioni, perhaps the most complex that exist save for the military and the govemmtnt* 
And they must be managed 
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Managers must be employed. Logic would dirtate that after imployment managers 
should be evaluated. Of course, they are, but largely informaliyr However, as organizations 
and their management are beingstudied systematically more and more, the informal processes 
of employment and evaluation are becoming formalized. Again, it is so with colleges and 
universities. As they operate in the public interest, and as they increaiingly become depen- 
dent upon public fundi from a variety of sources, those who can rightly ask that colleges 
and universities be ^countable are doing so. These officials, largely govenimeritai, bur also 
those who are trustees, are indirectly or directly asking for formal appraisals of college and 
unipersity administrators or managers. 

CoMeges and universities are also members of a lirTiited class of institutions whose 
worl^. force has a high proportion of professionals who claim and receive considerations 
and privileges not normally extended to organizational employees. Otheri of this limited 
class are hospitals and medical centers, law firms, and research organizations. In colleges and 
universities the chief work force k the facul^. Faculties play a significant role in policy 
formation and policy administration in higher education. They are interactive with adminis^ 
trators in a special way, and they demand of college and university administrators a con= 
sideration and an accountability significantly different from that required by aniployees or 
managers in most production and service organizations. Factd ties are asking for more formal 
appraisal of college and university administrators^ 

Finally, students In coMeges and universiti^ have a status related to tfie organization 
that appears to be unique. They cannot be viewed as custorners or consumers, as clients or 
patlinti, as wards or workers. Students, presumed to be a unique class, have on the one hand 
a special obligation to the colieges and universities that have admitted them even though in a 
sense, they are locked into the system; on the other hand, they expect certain considerations 
from tfie college or university as a matter of right as persons and as students. Hence, students 
also ask that college and university administrations be accountable and that they be subjected 
to formal evaluation as adminw trators. 

Scope of tfia MonogFaph 

This monogriph Is prepared so that colleges and universities can systematically and 
formally assess and evaluate the activities of collige and university academic administrators 
as administrators* It Is reitrictive In that it deals only with wademic administration. Aca- 
demic administration is Imdership and rnanagmal activity msaciated with teaching, research, 
educational services such as counseling or placement, and extension activities including con- 
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timung education. This monograph is not directed u the college and university minagerial 
class that aisists in maintaining the organization but which has only casual association with 
faculty and students. 

Government officials who^decl with universities and boards of trustees rightly view 
the college or gniversity president as the most significant most responsible, and most in^ 
fluential of academic administratori. It is proper for officers of government and boards of 
trustees to direct their attention to presidents as a first coniideration for formal issessment 
and eviluation. However, the entire academic administrative staff can be viewed as a system 
through which academic activity is carried out: recruitment selection, and evaluation of 
students; organization and conduct of progranio of instruction; organization and conduct of 
research programs; recruitment and evaluation of teaching and research personnel; super^ 
vision of studant life and associated activities and integration of these with the more formal 
instructional programs; and so on. Persons who operate in the^ spheres bear such titles as 
provost, executive vice president, vice Dresident for educational or academic affairs, vice 
president for research, vice president for student personnel ^rvices, dean of administration, 
deari of the faculties, dean of specific colleges and schools, and associates of these officers, 
e,g., asiociate or assistant deans.' 

It is obvious that these academic admmistrators through their activities have impor^ 
tant and often decisive effects on crucial segmenti of an institution's operations. For ex- 
ample, deans of professional colleges are in the front rank of recruitment and selection of the 
college's faculty, in formulating and supervising instruction and evaluation processes, in 
maintaining the currency or the college's program, and in maintaining an atmosphere of pro^ 
fessionalism in theschoors instruction, research, and service activities. 

This monograph does not direct itself explicitly to departmental chairpersons as aea^ 
demic administrators subject to evaluation under the assumptions and processas herein de- 
scribed. Currently, their status is ambiguQui, as witnei^d by the conflicting decisions of 
state labor relations boards and the National Labor Relations Board as to whether depart- 
mental chairpersons are faculty or administrators for collective negotiation purposes. How- 



p€Phaps will b# i^ntis! lor nmh coHigt pf university that u%m th\s monograph ma gufde to adminiitrator 
tvaluation to defirif the c^a^ts or categories of inititutlanil perionnej that will bi eviluattd In a given lituatian or paint In 
%tm§, In this menQgraph It is Msumtd that depaFtmentsI chslrpersom win not b# ivaluated, nor will thoii personi who 
supffvift Qf havi rtlationiHIps to nen-iesdemic ©mploye^ only (e,g., milntenanci works), Troyblesofnt pgiitloni that 
the institution will have to thlnM fhrough sr« r?prfsent#d by thesi titles: difictor of athlitics. dirtctor pf ths unlviriitv 
press, cornptrolttr, trid dirtctor of housing and food sarvic^. 
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ever, with some modification, this monograph could also be adapted to evaluate departniental 
chairpersons if such were desired.- 

Despite as much as perhaps fifty years of history of systematic study of educational 
evaluation, rigorous prDcesses of high validity and reliability have not been achieved except 
in limited areas. Informal processes are still the modal activity for teach rs and administrators 
at the elementary and secondary school level or in postsecondary institutions. While seem- 
ingly scientific approaches have been given serious attention and rating scales of a consider- 
able abundance have been created, hypotheses relating miisions, Dbjectives, organisations, or 
programs to activities and their direction, and all of these to competencies, performances, 
skills, attitudes or values presumed to result are tentative and ambiguous. Likewise, hypoth- 
eses relating to measurement of outcomes and the measurement of growth or change in 
outcomes to a variety of variables are also tentative and ambiguous. Finally, attempts to 
quantify evaluations are still in a preliminary state of development. All this is a warning to 
those who would create a forma! syitem of evaluation or would use it. Nonetheless, it is not 
amiss to strive to improve informal evaluations by formaliiing concepts and procedures. 
That is what this monograph attempts. 

Because the monograph ii designed to be suggestivi rather than definitive, the user 
should not hesitate to ielectively adapt the model to a local situation or in terms of modify- 
ing certain assumptioni relating to models and value considerations that governed the prep- 
aration of this monograph and the presentation of the model. 

Typ^ of Evaluation 

Evaluation involves value judgments. These Judgments are often made in relationship 
to norms or standards. Phrases such as "better than/' ''as good as/' or "worse than" imply a 
judgment niade in relation to a norm. These judgments may be qualitative as just illustrated. 
They may be quantified as, for ej<ample, in the use of an intelligence quotient or a percentile 
rank when a comparison is made of an individual against normative pt rformance. Such judg^ 
ments can be made for organliations, e.g., "College A has a student to faculty ratio of 8: 1, 
which gives it the lowest ratio of 'N number' of specified collegei/' 

Comparisons may be made against a previous state or a previous performance, e.g., 
"College B has incre^ed its endowment from M dollars per full-time equivalent student to 

^Such modlfieation Height be. for tsample, desiftnatlon of the dasn of a Q0^\^ ratHir than the prts idant to 
make the dafinitivt ind finai tvaJustion of departmental pffioni. Such evUuation might alio acNnowJedgt the sctmjngly 
rfyal. if not p^-adoxical, rolt of ^epartmintal chaifpefions m faulty ind M manigen. 
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Y dollars per fulhtime equivalent student This is an increase of N percent" For an individual 
wve may make such an evaiuatlon as; ''Student A incfeased hls/hir reading achievement More 
by Y grades in a period of N months," A college may report that its admisiions applications 
increased from M thousands to Y thousands between two given years. 

A third type of Bvaluation is simply a judgment rendered with available data at hand 
and in "profeisional termi." i,e., in terms of the judgment of a trained and experienced per- 
son or persons. The situation in which this kind of evaluation occurs usually has several 
characteristics. The criteria used in the evaluation are normally multiple and complex. The 
person or organization being evaluated is responding to a situation that is In many respects 
unique-the evaluation is made In terms of a specific situation, under a ipeciflc set of cir- 
cumstances, and at a specific point in time. Such is the character of evaluations that are in- 
volved in accreditation of colleges and universities either as a whole (regional) or in terms of 
specific programs, e.g., a specific mhool such as medicine or a program in journalism* 

The Ad Hoc Evaluation Committae: A Mode! 

The model presented in this monograph results in a judgment bound to a particular 
situation in time and place. It also is a modification of the search comrriittGf now frequently 
used in colleges and universities to seek out and recommend for appointment both facuUy 
and administrators. This model involves an ad hoc evaluation commirtee.^ The following 
aspects are involved: (1) as a first step, a self^analysis or self evaluation is made by thead^ 
nninistrator being evaluated; (2) descriptions and judgments are made by peers and other 
associates regarding the administrator (peers and associates are broadly viewed as other mem- 
bers or constituencies of the organisation, i.e., trustees, other administrators, faculty, and 
students); and (3) a definitive value judgment regarding the individual is made after review- 
ing materials produced in aspects 1 and 2 by a group with the authority and Information 
to do so. In our model, a summary value judgment is rendered by the ad hoc evaluation com- 
mittee upon review of the administrator's self-evaluation and peer descriptions, which are 
compiled into an assessment portfolio. A definitive judgment is made by the board of 
trustees for presidents and by the preiident for other administrators. 



3To our knowledge, tNe fype of evaluation dficribed in the mofiogriph is utiliied ar preitnt only by thB State 
I'nl^'eFfify of Sew York syiftrn \f\ tht tvafuiflon of prtfldinti. 
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^umplions Bmw to Aoademic Administrator Evaiuilfon 

A basic assumption in this rnonograph is that the formal procesi of evaluition must 
mtet pragmatic teitsof ''stiming to b© more valid and more reliable" than informil procesiei. 
It cannot bt assumed thit formal iviluationi are nBcessarily so. The formal evaluation myst 
be vievv#d by institutional constituencies as having bttn fair, objective, eonslderate, and in 
hifmony vvith the nonventional witdom of those who should havs a general underitandlng 
of the situational ^pec^ of the evalyation. 

A second a^umption is that the pirion iViluated should have opportunity to review 
the process and oonclusions of the evaluition with the per^n or group that makes the 
semi-final and final definitive judgments coneerning the evalyition. There should be oppor- 
tunity to appeal for a further coniideration or review of definitive decisions after they are 
made known to the one ivaluated, but undir conditions set down in this monograph or 
otherwise agreed to. 

A third assumption is that the nature of the review pr^e^ ginerally shall be known, 
but that its results conoerning any given Individual are to remain confidentiaL The only ex- 
ception to thii practice shall be in those cases where unaninrious agreement to waivt the ob- 
sen/anca of confidentiality 1$ raachtd by all parties Involved in the procasi. 
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PART III. A PROCESS FOR FORMAL EVALUATION 



Wio Evaluates and Why 

Evaluation is a process of review to assess the performance of academic adminis- 
trators and to make a value judgmeni concermng this assessment. It is a formal prociSi dif- 
fifint from the informal activity continuously engaged in by miny In universities and colligas 
and by ilrriost ill persons who have any interest in a given institution. I n a formal syitem, It 
is to be issumed that authority to mike a fornnil evaluation and to make definitive decliloni 
based on the fornnal evaluation rests with the sanne authority {de facto rather than dejure) 
responsible for the appointnnent of a given adnfiiiiistrator. 

Legally and technically this authority lies with the governing board of any given 
college or university, Mormally, however, the evaluation of the chief adminiitritor of an 
organiiatlon— In this discussion a college or university president-is Garried out directly under 
the authority and control of the board, while evaluation of academic administrators other 
than the president is delegated to the preiident. When this is so, the risponsibillty for defin- 
itive dacisions concerning academic administrators rests with the college or univtriity presi- 
dent. It is to be assunned that input, advice, counsel, and such will be given by a variety of 
"'others'' in colleges and universities regarding both presidential and other academic admin- 
istrator evaluations, This is the meaning of the ad hoc committee, the character of which will 
be discussed at length later. 

Uses of tfie EvalueticFi 

The final and definitive use to which an official and formal evaluation poln^ Is con- 
tinuance in office, removal from office, or advice and counsel concerning future services and 
ttnure. But It is to be assumed that normal and systematic evaluations at regular or other- 
wise specified times wWi not generally be harshly concerned with a definitivi decision to re- 
move from office, indeed, it seems that the removal of a president is cbiricteristlcally re- 
lated to an idibsyncratic situation such as unintlcipated and climatic "occurrences" often 
following a brtach of trust, a lerious legal offense, iniubordination, or a blatant failure of 
integrity. 

It is assumed, then^ that evaluations made periodically and of the character pre^nted 
in this monograph will fall into place as part of the continuing activity to improve institu-^ 
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tiofiil process^ and dtcision making. The evaluation should be eKpectid to serve the person 
being fvaluatid and to serve the college or univeriity without beiriB un^duly threatening to 
iithtr. Specifically, the evaluation should lead the evaluated administrator to a bitter under- 
standing of the ptrGeptions of those with whom he/iht works* It shQuld be an exercise in 
the Socritic dictum of "know thyself/' presunniblv leading to greater effectiveness in the 
days and years ahead. 

The evaluation ihould be of use to governing boards and in lome respecti to the in- 
stitutional constituencies. The board wil I better u nderstand the eollege or university president 
and other administrators. The board should also bitter understand the situation, with Its 
demands and constraints, in which the presidint works* These understandings of other ad- 
mlnistratofS in the institution should also be inhinced for the board and for the prisident 

Finally, as thty undirstand that admlniitratorsare being evaluated, all constituencies 
diould have increased confidence in the welUbeing of the college or university-to put the 
situation in homely language, the trustees and president will be peroeiwad as truly tending 
the store. 

The quaiitv and uses of adminfitrator evaluation will represent a range. This range 
will relate to such variables as the quality of the tvaluators and their conscientiousness, 
whether or not the constituencies see the evaluations being taken seriously, reasonablt main^ 
tenance of confidentiality and integrity by those Involved in the proce^, and indicators of 
institutional change as a result of evaiuation. Without integrity of purposi and process in the 
evaluations, they will be of little use; In some instanots they can be dangerous. 

In the and, an evaluation is an accountability dTCumenit and should be so viewed, h 
shouid bi looked upon as part of the system by which a college or univerjlty maintains itself 
Evaluation is a proper activity in any crganliation. Colleges and universities are important in- 
stitutions in Western culture. They exist as fundamental construct within that culture, 
While autonomy is an smportant eharacterltw enjoyed by colleges and universltiis, essential 
if they are to fulfif! their mission completely Ind with high effectivene^, they dare not 
claim that they are not ^countable. Evaluatiori, then, should simply represent an aspect of 
accountability. It rfiould be a part of the conteitnce of a college or university; it should be an 
Instrument of institutional r^ponilbility and maintenance; and it should be vie\A^d asnormal 
activi^/ in no sense coercive or policing in Itt normal dynamics. 

Need for a Pormfil Evatu^ion System 

It should be noted again that every college and university will reveal an Informal 
evaluation ^stematwork. Presidents,, vice presidents, and deans will be continuously subject 
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to conversations by their peers, the faculty, and the studenti. As officers of tha unlvenity, 
their work will be riottd daily; they will be praised or blifnid in facul^ or ^ademic sen- 
ate mettinp and in mettings of studint governments, in tht public preii smd in the student 
prea Such activity is the sign of ariopen institution and is norrMl ofganizatiowl behavior, 
in no way pathological. Administrators who are astute will have my% of kncwing what 
"people are saying'' about them. They will agiin, if they are astute, know howtchindle- 
i.e., evaluate— the messages they are receiving through the infofnriil system. Ttiey will make 
their accommodations which will vary from circumstince tocincumstance. There is much to 
be said that is favorable to an informal system. It createi cirBpui f@lk heroas and cgmpus 
devils as well. It is part of the campus value creating and valui Fnaifitenancesysteip. It does 
not demand a response system, It permits much to go^ on by way of both cofiimy nidation 
and adaptation that is essential without the need of bureaucratic intrusions, It is a system of 
ancient lineage and of powerful social value and oon^qijence. 

But it also h^ its limitations. As colfeges and uniyarsitles become institutioris serving 
thousands and employing thousands, spending millions and performing duties essential to 
the maintenancf of the national economy, the informal ^stem is often proving insufficient 
A system as extensive and pen/asive as higher eduoation requlre§ extensive and pervasive 
bureaucracies for it to operate effectively. It is now apparent as a result of a general con^ 
sensus that colleges and universiti^ will be required to be forrriilly responsive in assessments 
of its operations. Fiscal operations are routinely asse^ed by auditors, some institutldnaliv 
selected and otheri representative of state and federal governnients. The federal government 
and other official bodies are now routinely reviewing empioynnant practices of colleges and 
universities, and particularly in relation to employment of and salaries paid to women and 
minority groups. Such assessments more and more often will include formal asse^mentsof 
administrative personneL 

CavMti R^rding the Formil System 

It IS appropriate, then, to review briefly some expectations and some caveats as 
colleges and universities incorporate Into their norrnal processes of opiration a formal system 
of administrator evaluation. These include the following. 

1. The formal system will complement an informal evaltjation system. It will not-ft 
cannot-replace the normal day-tO'*day judgments, praise, scoldings, and question- 
ing that administrators experiince. The formal systenri should add to the informal 
system, stabilize the total prr^e^, and, as is somitifnes nec^sary, bring about 
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judgments that require off iciiil notice and actvon. A loriTial sfsmm sh/oyld en- 
hanci the responiibli managennent of coUegts md unlvfirsitifs* 

2. While the strength! of a formal sYStem can he noted, th%' limitations %hm\d be rec- 
ogniifd. An evaluatioR ^niiot b© midi ad hoc, in respow to day-to-day virb- 
tions^ inconslitencles, or lesi than 100 pwtnt BifkimQm friat chsracterize all 
adnmiiniStratlon, Even in the rtanrii of ^ceuntabilitir or of dtmocritilc gDverninci, 
institutions cannot be responding to the whinis of thi^ disfrunlfad; the vagiriiis of 
^lifting styles and valuis; or tha vai'lety of tlmm$ and counter Mm miide by 
religious, civic, sooial, or patrlotiQ groupi trtat reqyire administrative attention* 
Colleges and univefsitlss Inhirentlv have grtat itabill^. They ripresent enduring 
and cor^serving valyts, Thiir admlnferations ind their tmsteei shouid riprt^nt 
these vaiues. Evaluitton should bi a/Stabilliing prw^s^ not a disrupting #nt. 

3. All constituencies, pafticulariy tJie faculty, truit^s, alumni, md supporting 
agenci'^ jf governmtnt, need to hovi clear andtrstTOcI'mg of the process and po- 
tential of administrator evaluation, Without wh untfTOtanding, ynpttafnaWe ex- 
peGtatlons will often be expressed or thaprDCM miy be deemed a boondoggle, a 
whitewash, a "con or snow job/'' 

4. All who participate in evaiuation nmd to have an enllghtined lenee of responsibil- 
ity. Such per^ions ginerally vvill be deemed ptrsons of wisdom and judgment, sensi- 
tive to hyman feelings, and pGrsons of confclenca, These quilltl^ art req 
evaluators, 

6. While it will be known that procesies of adnninlstrator evaluation exist and their 
natures should be understoDti, oonfldentiility dare not be abridged. Although 
Woodrowfei Wilson once called for ''optn covenants openly arrived at/' diplomacy 
cannot operate with full and complete ©pannm It might seem desirable \n light 
of current trends— sunshine laws, foreKample-^notto mike ewalMtion confidential, 
or, because of privacy laws, to make it highly eonstrlctad. Both of these alterna- 
tive, however, would be detrimintal to the long-range health of a college or uni- 
versity. Authority myst be delegated arid acceptid with full faith and tmfit if ad- 
ministrator evaluation Is to^ccged. Geniral findings will be known, but intimades 
should not be fully shared. 
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The Frarm of Riftrsftfie fiof Evaluation 



S p^if ic in Time and Plac# > Evalyation must be conducted in terms of s specific frame 
of referiiica The eviSuation should fee specific in time and place as well as in the role of the 
oifii evaluated. For example, it m\% one tbing to be pfesldint of an expanding univanity 
with the flow of mmumm; avalSibJ© in what we mw call the golden mxtlm. It is another, 
howet^er, to bi pmident mm of the lame universitv in the ril/itivaly austere siventies. As 
another example, the tenure of leveral preiidents of universities of great quality fligh t hive 
bean years lonpr tihan it was had it not been for the student aggressians, includiri violence 
and destruction of propirty. as the sixties breame the lewnties. On the other fraod, some 
persons came to power as presidents b^ause of the way they performed in\ the fac^ of 
viole/nce. 

The constraints of tfrtte and space must be considered with care becausa the situa- 
tional character of an inititutioo may at one time be crWcar whfli at another timea prasi' 
dent may create the sttyation tha^ makes him successfuL The ambiguity ''situation versus 
thapowerof theptrson'' is evident as oheconsideri th© contrast of thest familiar quotations: 
The fault, dear Brutys, h not in our stars. But in ©ufi;elve$ , . , \^illiam Sha^kespeare 
The race it not to the tmi% nor the battle t© the stforig . . . Ecctesiastes 
In any event, when making a judgment concerning an administrator, the freedom and the 
constraints the situation presents must be at least impHditly feviewed. VVhe» i Kauff man states 
that the prasidential ^arch '^should related to the institutio^i s ov^n, often unique, cifcum^ 
stances, probuWri and opportunities/' we must then implicHly infer that the tenore and satis- 
factiori of and w^fth the president v^ill also rest on the ^'institution's own clncumstances/' 

Ex pectations of the Admm istrator and Institution at Time of Appointment. During 
the evaluation process, the evaluator^ mutt learn v^hat the employer and the employed, e.g., 
the tfustees and the president, di^emed the collep or university mission to tot at the time of 
apipoimmefit. 1 1 shoujd be determined if missiort and role were mutuaUy uadarstood or ware 
ambiguous.^ This is a n^essafV condition in evifu'ating whether or not the adm*nistritor has 



^Guirislints ^or canditiorti of ^ioymtftt for mW^ arid university prof^n hmfi rmmh' b^n mim by 
th# Am^ican Asieciatisn of SmH Co()#pt m6 i)f^wrmtim. This ft^rt mm: 'hh i^pertant that tht CQnrtliisni undir 
whkh coitege and uniwrm presidenu leri^t^ kf^own arid understood poFneularly by the pre^idm u md m^f^m 
bo^ds.'' (itilici mm-li The report ta my i*iist suc^ m ,psrt!cula..y importint vvH#fl ^ "rseagnti© the fetvw pheno^nr*- 

tnon of lysttmatic wluation at mm^nmss^ l^^m^ipJ' Ihm report continuf ^ing: "Wmw presidents ©f eollgges ind gni^ 
vfristiis «fvi with M el^ty stattd mntmti^Bl m^^mmnU' The point li that tht csnditi&ris ©f mr^im iBnd tht mntfmtuB\ 
agrftmefit become a bwline f©r pr fisid^nirai $y»hmmn. As i colltge, univifiiity , &f i lyftem for hightr aducatipn fefgfni to 
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total responsIbilitY for the organisation. Unfortunately, the sNuation is too often ambiguous 
or one par^ or the other has nnisuncferitood. This type of situition has to be handled an tht 
evaluation. 

It may be desirable ai tht tirae of iwraluition of a president for a statennent to be 
preparedl ibout the rii^litieii of tfie Institution both over time and at a given tinne. Such a 
statement might well inclydi i discussion of ^he historical roots of the Ir^rtitution, itichar- 
icttr (e.g., pubJIc-privati, stctarian-noniectarian), its service area, its resoufce base, and so 
on. The same tYpe off staternent would probably be desirable for a subunrt (e g*, a college of 
medicine). If thedeafi of such coillege vwere being evaluated. 

Such a 'StBiBMBml may Ibe prepared by or for thmadhoc commiitee on emluation and 
be reviewed by the president or the president may incorporate luch i statemefiit into his/her 
self evaluation. A iirmtfar type of itatinnent only modestly modified ihould be part of the 
record for other administrator evaluationi, The priparitten of such a statement can be 
arranged by the presidint Such a statemint may illuminate a sltyation of this type: Faculty 
and/of itudenti may be critical of a preiident's first yain ©f tenure for not "staying home" 
but ■ 'spendiing too much tlmi'' in the stit^ capital or in Wa^iington. Yet, faculty or students 
may find during the course of the evaluation that the board of trustees had iKplicitly directed 
the president toestabJisti such relations is hii/hirhigh^t priority. 

Specific Issyes at Timii Administrator Hired . Such a statement of mission and role 
requiremerits may be complemented by one stating sptciffc issues or situations that existed 
as an administrator "came on board-' and to w/hich he/she was charged to give explicit atten^ 
tion. Such items as the following may be illystrative: eliminate budget deficits, reorganize 

formsll^t evsluttiof^^ thm insthutlon or lystem shauld prsvlidi for ^ch m bmslina, For epcample^ In F'tnnfylvanii^ tNe ap^ 
pQlmrmM of tht presidtfnv«&f a state collegt ©r unrvtrsity Is a |0Vifnor*s appolfitment. Thi appointment is iniiiatid by 
Idea) bom^ of tPusteti; ftiii ^boards, th© eommi^tontir for hjghr itftJpation, and^a saori^ry of idueation have 

rffponjibiiotltf befwt ttit official iippointment is mad€. Bmmm ef thi cornpieM InttrMioris that lead to i presidi^t'i 
fipp^mtmint ini PinniylvrMa''s itatsH3v¥n#d coliltgti, It v\^uld mmi td' fdr mallie tfit pro^ewi of appal ntmint and t@ 
dr^w iJP a c@mr^t ^stl^im the fondillons of appointment {m%pmtaimnw> eommnl^mfyhe m off being a signifkint 
pvt), For an Insyrr^btnt itMio hm hmn svaiuatidi, candltioris for co/ntlnuBtjon Ir) offl£i shouUffil aito be fofmaiiiid and rTtadt 
a miit^ of ficord. 

Itttso stems appf^rlata to make thli obstfvstioii' Riitno^ai^ af apr^ldent from of flee In tfit State CoDigts and 
Urnvtr^ty svitim has hmn rul^ to bt t prerogitive of tht goviiner wvithoyt iConsultatlon, specif l^lly, without mnmilta^ 
tior^ thf eellegi'i tmidi of trum^ Hsmm, It muld Mm Wim a daciilvi tyaluitlon, ^oifl^tiv vwhtr^it InvotvisdiS' 
mtel. ctn only bwmi op^aiisnal ^ an act of iht governor. Hewevtr, evaHwation hm a much br^dfr riferenee than a 
rstuli of rff^tion or dumlsal. While lit shoyid be elw to Miom b prti^ffnt isattourrt^le^ tht for rtial evrfuitlon should bt 
lecthm in \Mumm^§ a varlaty o1 ilnt^aotiiini by m pretldint wltfi hk miH, His toard, m4 ^tt b^lti. If formal evalus^ 
ftion ^ pf^Wentt and, othtf aeademie admiftlstf^tDfft Is to be Involv^lafitf llMtmov«i Is ^posenttei constquence, a systeni 
of en^l^fmnt wuflty for acadimiie w^mh iitf/^to^^s* equivalent to limyri for ficylty and eivil ^loi s^tus for other a* 
fnlnift?£tor5 sHould be esubUshed. 
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the govirnance of athletic activity, upgrade the facuHy or studtnt body, eitablish better 
l^isiative relatloris, culti^vate potential donors, or greatly expand library holdings. 

Finally, as a prfvitw to evaluation, it should bewme clear to the ad hoc cofTirrilttei 
who the prlnrriry and secondary constituencies are that an administrator needs to rilate to. 
Thesa will shift as tht committte thinks first of the president then his/her vice presidents, 
e.g., acidimic affairs, fiscal affairs, student activities, or planning and public relations, thtn 
to deans of diiciplinary shoots and of profissiona! whools. iimm constitutincies help define 
tne freedoms and constreints under which administrators operam 

Locus of Aythority for Ivalyatiam 

The authority to conduct maeds to be cltar to all concerned, 

When a board of trustees holds all tfie corporatt power of a college ortinfversity, it has final 
authoritvr for adnninistrator evafyatfon. However, authority may be deNgated. In this mono- 
graph, it is proposed that just as the hoard of trustees hoSds final and specific authority for 
the appointment of presidents, it assumei that authofity for prisidentirf evaluation, 

For adiministrators other than the preiidint, it is proposed that final authority 
for evaluations be held by the preiident He/she may Inform the board of trustees of his/her 
iij#rorIltativt ivaluations,, but the president should accept r&iponsibllity for them and should 
also make the decision about how the evaluation is to be used. 

Confusion may arise with public higher edueatiion systt ms where there Is ambiguiry 
aiboyt appointment and retention, in some systems, a pr^^ident it appointed by a superior 
board only as a local boifd recommends it. (See footnote, page 14j It may not, however, 
hold that the president can be removed only as a local board miy reccnnmend removaL^ 

It ii the recommendation of this monograph that iocal boards accept full responsibil- 
for cyclical evaluations of preiidents, The fesponslbillty woutd inclade establishing the 
frequency of administratQr evaluations, as well as making the evalustlon policy known to 
those who will be evalua^ted and to the univtrsity community and othir interested obsen/ers. 
It is further recommended that fmaf evaluation dMisions for prisidents when conducted in 
Pennsylvania transnnittedby the Ic^at boards to the State College and University Directors 
with a notice sent to the Secretary of Education. 

^The \mm of suthoflty for appointmgnt snd dismi^l in tmtm fun at^ de facto in the public gollegii and 
ynlvanitief ef the fifty matm wiU b# divei^e. rhii inionogf^h cOueh^ tht reiponiibiMty for appaintmtnt arKi fvaluation m 
biing in the hands ef * toird of truftw and mwutm% apE^inting and ditmhsal to b€ correlatid. However, is 

made of tfifS monQgraph as a rnodel and mtnuil for prfiidantiil and Othtf icadimic administmivi valuation, the iuthofltv 
for m^ingiand uiing ^ch tvslyailons must ba explicftiy a^trmined andftttid. Such an eKpiieitttattmtnt fitr ding Pin 
fyivinif's State Colleges ind Univifilty ts made in a footnote on p. 13. 
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The evaluation of vice presidents, deans, provosts, directors, and others with com^ 
parable titles should be the responsibilltv of the preiident orof acQllige or university officer 
delegated to accept the responsibility. However, final and definitive judgment regarding the 
tviluation should be the president's. 

Earlier in the monograph, it was recommended that the search committee model be 
usid in the evaluati0n process and that it be designated as an ad hoc evaluation commiiiee. 
The ad hx evaluation committee can take several forms, While an evaluation committee and 
a search committee have somewhat different tasks. In either instance there is an "evaluation" 
of a "person" in relationship to a specific *'task/' A search committee evaluates a person in 
order to make a prediction— that is, to predict to what dtgree the evaluated person will In 
futt4re time perform a set of t^ks In a fully satisfactory manner. An evaluation committee 
assesses a given person in terms of performing a given set of tasks and makes a value judgment 
about how well the person performed in time pasL Where colleges and universities have stan^ 
dardjzed the composition and procedures of search committees, they may become the model 
for evalyation committeei, with any clearly reeognized modltications that seem desirable. 
The following model is offered as one workable for evaluating presidents. 

Composition of the Ad Hoc Evaluation Committee. The ad hoc committee for the 
evaluafion of presidents should have a membership of no less than eight, consisting of the 
following: 

1 . Two members of the board of trustees to be selected by the board. 

2. Two members of the ^nior administrative staff (deans, provosts, or vice presi^ 
dents) stiected by the board of trustees from a list of four provided by the presh 
dent The members shall be considered peer members,^ 

3. Two persons selected from the tenured faculty by the generally recognized faculty 
orginizatSon and by methods of the orpnizatlon's own choosing. If the college or 
university has an academic senate, this body may be designated. If there is no 
senate but there is a faculty union organiiation, this body may mr^e the selection. 

4. There ^all be one studint selected by therecogniied student governince associa- 
tion by methods of its own choosing. 



%emi pfesidami fnay protest thgt athef ^njof sdmiri^tratofs are not tNeir ettfs. M Is the author's position that 
tht ptfceptiOF^ O/f pTf^^nttal roli, p^fformanet, character, and conftrain^ htid by vice pr^Vd^nti and deint are of ttn as 
vilid m thorn of tht prtsidtnt himstif/htrfilf ind may thui be cor»jd#red the pres Ident's pet rs. 
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5. There shall be ont alumnus or alumna selected by the alumni/alumnae aiiTCiation 
by methods of its own choosing if such an filiation exists* !f such an associa- 
tion dofi not exist, the board of trustees shall make the selection. 

The board of trusties should, on its own authority, modify the above model by add* 
ing members to thieve ethnic, racial, or sexual balancf or to providt for other constltutncies 
that the board believes should be ripresented. 

The chairperson of the ad hoc committie may be a trustee named by the board, or 
the board may ask the ad hoc committee to choose its ov\?n chairperson* It Is suggeited that 
the ad hoc evaluation cornmittee mtmbership be modified for all evaluations of academic 
idministrators other than the president as follows: The pr^ident should appoint three 
persons from the administrator peer group and name one of these three persons as chair- 
person. The faculty should be asked to name three persons to thecommitteep One student 
and one ilumnus/alumna should be named as stated above. The effect is that the board of 
trustees will not be represented on the ad hoc committee, although the board will receive the 
evaluation of the comnriittee and of the president with such recommendations as the presi* 
dent wishes to make. 

Again, the board may desire to modify the above model and should do so to achieve 
balance or otherwise to s^ure a committee that would ^em to be most appropriate for a 
given evaluation. This modification may Involve naming one or more trustees to the com- 
mittte. 

Responsibilities of the Ad Hoc Evaluation Committee. The specific task of the ad 
hoc eviluatlon committee Is to prepare an assessmeni portfolio for a specific person being 
evaluated Each evaluation will require an id hoc committee selected to evaluate a partlcijlar 
administrator (The nature of the assessment portfolio is discussed on page 21 of this 
monograph.) 

The following procedurt should be followed: 

1 . The "assessment portfolio" will be delivered to the president for all evaluations ex^ 
cept that of the president. It 1$ assumed that each person evaluated is directly re- 
sponsible to the president, e.g., wice presidents, deans, directors. Those evaluations 
of persons not so responsible will be handltd as exceptions. The president's port- 
folio will go to the board of trustees. 

2. The pr^ident will review each portfolio other than his/her own and prepire an 
evaluation. In some circumsttncts hi/she may dfl^ate this responsibilj|y, but the 
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final rtsponsibility for the tviluatlon resides in tht presidint. Hi/she will review 
the evaluation with the person biing evaluated. Ht/shi will transmit to the board 
of trusties his/her evaluition for its inforrnation. He/she will retain the appraisal 
portfolio in the college or university personnel file. 

3. The board of trustees will review the presidint's portfolio, make in evaluition, and 
review it with the president. 

4. After the board of trustees* review with the president, the prof ile with its evalua- 
tion should be forwarded to the chairperion of the State College and University 
Direetors with a copy to the Seeretan^ of Education. 

Role of Ad Hx Committee Members . Each of the menibers of the ad hoc commit- 
tee, as noted, will represent a conitituency or other repre^ntative interests. It has to be rec- 
ognized that each member is able to speak only from a limited perspective and thfn In repre- 
sentative terms, i.e., students can hardly speak as representative Qf the faculty or the faculty 
as representative of the adminiitrative hierarchy. However, each of the members of the ad 
hoc committee must assume personal responsiblfity for statements he/she makes. Each must 
know that he/she can in no way ixpress the dives^ities of percaptions of judgments that a 
given group will always contain. To maintain a responsible role in what, at best^ can be pen 
ceived as a paradoxical situation requires wisdom, courage, and tact from tach person on 
the committee. Each group of two or three represented on the ad hoc committee will prepare 
Its own statement Each will attempt to convey what It believes the consensus or the variety 
of points of view of Its constituency to be, but it will be discreat in seeking this consensus or 
these points of view. It will not poll or survey its membership or seek interviews with a ran- 
dom sample. Finally, each will make a statement that it biliivasto be a fa?r rapresentation 
and will make known its own point of view. 

Rolei of Each Constitue nt Group. We will now attempt to clarify in a preliminary 
way the perspectives the representative groups bring to the evaluation and indicate what 
each should or might contribute to the assessment portfolio.^ 

Trustees: The trustees have a special responsibility in the evaluation of the presidents. 
As members of the ad hoc committae, they will have the r^ponslbllity to bring to the en- 
tire commfttet membership understandings between the prtsldent and the board at the time 
of initial ippolntment and subsequent to it. For example, thi botrd may have stated to the 



* Aft even matt compltti deli ntition of fslH and riip^ goffimltteg mefribaf swill bsdtmummd m Part V. 
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president that external relations (with the communitY, alumni/alumnae, and with govern^ 
mental bodies) should havi high priority in his/her performanct in a variety of rolts. This 
perspictivt may be unknown to other conitituenciis. Other general and spicial situations 
that the board has agriid to or considered with the prtsident should be known- The board 
memteri should nnaki their eviluations in terms of board interests, persptctivis, and con^ 
cerns. 

Peer Membari: The peer members of an ad hoe committei bring different pempec- 
tives. They see their fellow administrators in action more frequently than any other group. 
They know the frBedom and constraints imposed by the board, by the environment, by sig^ 
nificant others. They can see more of the "mr%" but they can also empathize more than 
others. They may well be comrades, displaying a fellowship of peers. They should not at- 
tempt to escape from these interactions as they make their evaluations, but consider these 
close interactions as opportunities to *'know batter than othtrs" what a given acadamicad^ 
ministratpr is doing and how well or how ill he is doing it. 

Faulty: Faculty members carry the value system of the college or university; i.a, 
they are the institution in terms of performince, values, intiractions, meaning, significance, 
and, in the end, they satisfy that crass word, productivity. While faculty can on occasion 
be insensitive, even cruel, they must tell it ^ they perceive it regarding academic administra- 
torsi If an administration or administrator is brilliant, let the faculty say so; if shabby, let 
thern report It in the same fashion. They should be guided by their profissionallsnn, and by 
their professiona! or disciplinary perspectives and eommitments. They should be forthright, 
open, and, if necessary, courageous in making their evaluations 

Students : The students, more than the other groups ripreiented, are in many re^ 
spects unique, They are here today and gone tomorrow. They have little sense of history and 
are often indifferent to collage or universi^ tasks other than those of the faculty serving the 
students as instructors. Yet students are everywhere about the Institution; they expect it to 
command and deserve their loyalties now and after graduation, The college or university will 
be to them, alma mater, While their evaluations inevitably will be limitid by their own 
limitations, *e per^ectlves they will bring to the asse^ment portfolio will be significant 
and useful. 

The Alumni : The alumni/aiumne, as former students, perhaps have a greatfr sensitiv- 
ity to human fallibility than current students. Their judgmenti will probably be mori tern- 
Wred by tfii passage of time and the perspectiwis brought on by added experience, maturing, 
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and aging. Thiir contribution to the ivaluation will bf complementary to that of students 
ind useful in what will normally be its tempering effectt. 



R^ponsibiiitiii of Boards of Trustees and Prtsidonti 

As indicitid above, the board of trustetf will rtcilve the portfolio and ivaluatlon of 
the president. The president will receive the tvaluatlon and portfolio of other academic 
administrators Each should acknowledge receipt of the evaluation and then dismiss the 
committee .with thanks. Their work is over. There is one eKception: after studying the 
evaluation, the board or the president may wish to meet with the ad hoc committee for 
clarification or for a mora analytical discuiiion of the ^sessment portfolio and the summary 
evaluation. This meeting togethtr should not be deemed irregular, 

After receiving the evaluations and entering into a diSQUsslon or clarification with 
the committee, as is deemed desirable, the trustees or the preiident, as ttecase may be, iihould 
prepare a flnal and definitive evaluation. This evaluation should not be lengthy; but it should 
reveal strengtfis and limitations, make an overall estimate of administrative performance, and, 
if suitable, make suggestions such ai a shift in style, better utiliiation of time^ or otier sug- 
^tions for change. 

The trustees should review with the president the substance of the assessment port- 
folio, tfie committee's evaluation, ^nd the board's definitive eviluation. In some instances, 
this dlscuision will be proforma-even congratulatoiv. In others, it can be prolonged. In 
depth, even ^vere and traumatic. The governing principles should be reject for human dig- 
nity and th^elfare of the college and university. 

The president should conduct a similar review with each of his/her evaluated aca- 
demic administratori, It should represint the same pr^esies and concerns justdiscussed. 

As noted before, the board will send a report of the presidential evaluation to the 
chairperson of the State Colleges and University Board of Directors with a copy to the 
Secretary of Education. This report will normally be a statement of the conditions and 
nature of the evaluation, the substance of the portfolio (but not dte portfolio itself), the 
committee's evaluation, and the definitive evaluation. There should be a letter of transmittaL 
The president will send a copy of his/her evaluation of evaluated academic administrators to 
the members of tfie board of trusties, This report will probably not be as inclusive as the 
report made by the trustses to the State Collegis and Unive^fty Board. Such reports should 
be viewed m a part of the tctiviti^ of the presidtnt in being accoumable for his/her custodial 
role m president 
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The Assromtnt Portfolio 



Thi assessment portfolio begins with the prisidint's-or other administritor's-silf- 
evaluation, which nnay be accompanitd by a statement concirning the development and 
currant status of the institution or approprlatf subunit The assassmenf ^rtfollo then in^ 
oorporitts statements of the groups rfpreiented on the ad hoc committte* Finally, the port- 
folio should contain a statement that it a iumming up and raprtsents the committet's con- 
sensual Judgment conearning tfie admlnlitrator being evaluated. Dis^ntlng or minority state- 
ments ^ould be Included if riquested by a disinter or a minority. The assessment is de- 
scfiptivi, analytic and evaluitive, or judgmentaL However, it does not repreient a final or 
definitive evaluation. As nottd earlier, this definitive evaluation is to be made by the board 
for presidential evaluations and by the president for all others, except where the president 
makei an exception. 

The assessment portfolio need have no standard format. Criteria toi^lst evaluators 
in making their statements will be presented In Part IV, Some evaluators will prefer to use 
checklists and similar forms. They will seek objectivity, Others may write extended analytical 
e^ys and will not fear to be personal, qualitative, or even sentimentaL All evaluators should 
remember that their observitions will be but part of a whole and will be tempered, 
strengthened, or even negated by evaluations of others. Truth and reility have many 
dimensions and the evaluation inevitably should be mgltidimeflsionaL The total evaluation 
will be value^ori^nted and judgmental It should also be descriptive and have face valid- 
ity, I.e., it should in large measure articulate what is generally not articulated but gen- 
erally known. It should reflect an attitude of fairne^, responsibility, and concern. It 
should not be prepared in h^te or out of personal rancor or out of the narrow teues or 
problems of the day. It should be worthy in terms of the Individual being judged and of the 
bodies making the judgments, 

Dup PrD<^ in Administrative Evaluationi 

The evaluation of administrators is an act of aceountablHty In harmmy with current 
trends. Due pfTCess is another and complementary act of accountability. As a board of 
trustees and a president commit tfiemselves to evaluation, it is ^ntial that those who will 
be affected know the process. This monograph provides a proem If a board or president 
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uses it as it is, all should be able to know and understand the process. As the process pre= 
sented in this monograph is modified by a board or president, the nature of the modifica- 
tions should be made known. 

However, a part of the process, the right of review or the use of an appials process, 
has not yet been discussed. It has been assumed and stated that with presidential reviiw, 
tiiere will be an interaction between the president and the board at which the character and 
findings of the review will be di^ussed. This discussion itself can be used as a review mech- 
anism if the prtiident asks for it and the board agrees* Should there be no meeting of minds 
by the president and board, it is suggested that the president have the right of appeal to 
either the State Collie and University Board of Directors or to the Secretary of Education. 
In any instance, each (SCUD and the Secretary) should formulate and agree upon a procedure 
by which appeals can be made or filed and appropriately handled. This procedure should be- 
come public knowledge. 

Other academic administrators should have the right to ask for a review or to fiJe an 
appeal regarding an evaluation. Again it is assumed that In each Instance of evaluation, there 
will have been an interaction between the person evaluated and the prisident at vA)\ch the 
process and findings of the evaluation were discussed. Should the discussion or findings prove 
unsatisfactory to the one evaluated, he/she should have the opportunity to ask for a further 
review or to file an appeal. It is suggested that the president and the board have a process for 
conducting a review or hearing an appeal and rendering a decision. If the institution does not 
have a process, the foilowlng is suggested as a modeh The board shall name two of its 
members and the president ^all name a peer administrator who shall constitute a review 
and appeals board or committee for academic administrators other than the president who 
have undergone evaluation. This board may hold such hearings or arrange interviews with 
such persons as it desires. It shall hear the person aggrieved who may offer to the board 
materials in writing and bring to the interview with the board counsel of his/her choice. The 
review board shall prepare a written finding and make copies available to the penon ag- 
grieved, the president, and the board of trustees. 

The president and the board of trustees will make a final disposition of a review or 
appeal based on recommendations of a review or appeals board or committee and legal con- 
straints. 



PART IV - CONDUCTING THE EVALUATION: CONDITIONS AND CRITERIA 



Up to this point, wq have attempted lo validate academic administrator review in 
terms of its uses. We have also outlined a process. We have defined the roles of constituent 
groups that may be represented on an ad hoc evaluation committee. We have not yet, how- 
ever, discussed criteria that evaluators should or can be aware of— criteria that illuminate an 
area of administrative responsibility; that provide indicators of performance; that help to 
define, describe, or measure performance. 

In this monograph, we do not propose to review theories of measurement or the 
means of establishing validity and reliability as critical elements of evalualion, although these 
are matters of fundamental importance. We do know enough to say that criteria signifying 
failure or success in administration are imperfectly expres^d, are not amenable to universal 
agreement as to their utility, nor do they lend themselves to measurement and quantification 
on any of the ways that will win acceptance or generally please the many students of 
measurement and quantification of human characteristics or behavior. 

On the other hand, those who work in or study the academic world do have a con^ 
siderable experience; they have set forth many elements relevant to judgments of success or 
failure In administrative roles, and they have an empirical wisdom. It is in this sense of ex- 
perience, of pragmatic considerations, of the wisdom and insight that wins the approval of 
those who are experienced and who have an intuitive sense of the rightness or wrongness of 
administrative acts, that we do move now to the discussion of criteria and the frame of 
reference out of which judgments can be made. 

Let us first discuss elements of a frame of reference that will indicate the relevance 
of some criteria and irrelivance of others as they relate both to general and specific 
evaluations. 

Complex Role and Environment of Presldtntial Functioning 

The compttencles that a president must demonstrate over time are multlfaceted, 
overlapping, and often contradictory. For example, a given situation may require boldness of 
a president while another of no less significance and congruent in time with the first may call 
for extreme caution. To say that a president must on occasion be bold is a valid statement. 
To say that a president must on occasion be cautious Is also valid. The consequence Is that 
there is no way to identify a few qualities, charactiristlcs, habit patterns, competincles, or 
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performances that will permit a valid evaluation. As one considers the role performance of 
academic administrators other than the president, there may be a narrowing or valid delimit- 
ing of essentia! or desirable attributes. It is, however, reasonable to suggest that all of aca= 
dtmic administration requiras a complex of talents or attributes. 

Likewise, the iituation in which an academic administrator operates is, in almost all 
initances, an environment of complexity rather than simplicity. Not only praidents by t vies 
presidents, deans, and other administrators deal with numbers of human beings, perhaps 
hundreds and even thousands of persons and a variety of constituencies- feliow administra- 
tors; faculty representing a variety of disciplinis and modes of thought and action; stu- 
dents who are bright, who are dull, and who are mediocre; alumni/alumnae who are much 
the same; bureaucrats within the institution who are esstntial to its maintenance but who 
have narrow per^pectivis or limited conceptions of their roles; and extralnititutional con- 
stituencies such as governmental offkiials, members of professional ^soclations, accredita- 
tion teams, state boards of education, other state agencies, strte legislatures and governors, 
and federal officials who monitor higher education or make grants of money, and so on. 

Finally, the college or universi^ is an organization that, if it Is not unique, is repre- 
sentative of a very small class that is not to be peraeived, or judged, or minaged m terms of 
conditions normally operating in the worlds of business and indust^. We will make no at- 
tempt here to be definitive about the nature of colleges and universities as organizations, but 
we will be suggestive and thus hope to Indicate the varieties of talenti aGademic administrators 
seem to need. 

Univeriities are among the most complex of all Institutions, exceeded in complexity 
only by governments and military establlshmtnti. Business and industries may be larger 
but they are seldom as complex. Universities are teaching institutions but also research and 
service institutions. They form a system in which thousands of persons of relatively auton- 
omous or independent status are massively interactive. They house and feed thousands of 
students dally; they minister to their health needs; they ^tlsfy *elr recreational needs. They 
conduct sports activities that are m^s entertainment. They purchTO almost all purchasable 
items that one can name-e.g., scientific apparatus of every v/pe, thousanai of drugs for a 
school of pharmacy, and computers of the most sophisticated design. They maintain a police 
force. They park thousands of cars daily* They manage and control funds that are in the 
tens and hundreds of millions; in at least one Institution, the^ funds exceed a billion dollars. 
As inventoried earlier, they educate practically all of the nation's professional work forced- 
physicians, dentists, nurses, pharmacists, attorneys, teachers, engineers, librarians, geneticists, 
chemists, psychologists, planners, architects, ^countants, managers, journalists, statisticians, 
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horticulturiste, artists, and musicians. This list is by no means complete or detinitive. They 
not only educate these persons, they often certify their competency. And these exceedingly 
complex institutions must be managed. 

Colleges and universi ties involve a work force of the most intetligent or talented and 
best educated of human beings. These persons, the faculties of the nation's colleges and uni- 
versities, enjoy freedoms known to few others in our society, i.e., they are autonomous pro- 
fessionals. They claim and receive a considerable participation in the governance (manage- 
ment) of colleges and universities. No other organizations except a few professionaily satu- 
rated and labor intensive organizations have such a complex management system in which 
the workers have a high degree of self-governance and policy control. 

Finally, colleges and universities operate in the public interest in a very special way. 
They provide the nation talented human resources, they are the chief knowledge producere, 
and they are one of but a few institutions that serve as the nation's conwience and the na- 
tion's critic. In these terms, colleges and universitifrs are accountable in ways that are faced 
by only a few other institutions with similar roles. 

The organiiation pe'- se of colleges and universities differs significantly in several 
ways frofTi business and similar organizations. The heart of the college or university, the 
faculty, operating as teachers or researchers through schools or colleges is not a bureaucratic 
structure in normally defined terms. Hierarchical structures are minimal; individuals (mem- 
bers) have high autonomy; authority for many decisions made by facultlK as individuals and 
groups k a flml authority: relationships of hierarchical authority-deans, vice presidents, and 
presidents-are such that "supervision" is minimal or nominal, and authority is frequently 
sliared; the power of the faculty is considerable and is real; mKhanisms for faculty through 
which they exercise autfiority, as in senates, are technically crude; and participation in the 

authority structures is fluid. 

This statemeni ^lould be enough to establish the uniqueness of the college or uni- 
versity administrative task. Among the descriptors that conventional wisdom applies to the 
academic administrator are: ability to deal with people; to communicate to them and earn 
their goodwill; economic responsibility in the use of institutional resources; political sophis- 
tication; considerable managerial skill; intelligence and presumed scholiriy talents; ability to 
judge well the qualities of others; skill in establishing extramural relationships; good health 
and abundant energy; ability to write and speak; ability to mediate conflict; and ability to 
see ahead and plan for the future. The list could be extended almost without limits in terms 
of "good" qualities. 
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The morai of the discussion of the institutional complexity and of multiple adminis= 
trative roles and competencies is that an evaluator of adnninistramrs needs to perceive the 
many facets that elicit judgmerits. Evaluation is not a simplistic exercise. It deals with muU 
tiple criteria and judgments that are qualitative and value laden. 

Soma Dseta and Caveat 

Certain asiumptions or presuppositions seem to be called for and accepttd as given 
as we strive to produce an efftctive evaluation iystem. These items vyould seem to be relevant 

1, An appraisal system must nevdr fall of dignity and confidtntiality. While at tim^ 
evaluations can lead t^ unpleasant consequences, those involved must have re^ 
spect for the process and the persons involved. Embarrassment is to be avoided. 
The process should have no place for cynicism, punishment, or vindictiveness. The 
activity should be low^keyed. Supervision of the process must be carried out by 
persons of the highest integrity, by those who have earned the respect of others. 
Human feeiings and iensibilities are involved, and all activity should be sensitive 
to these concerns. 

2. The nature of the human condltion=that ali of us are flawed— should be under- 
stood by alL Perfection as an ideal may be entertained; but it is best for those in- 
volved in evaluation, particularly those who evaluate the evaluation and deal 
directly with the evaluated administrator, to understand human limitation-that 
all of us err, that understanding of potential humin response is essential, and that 
all evaluation inherently involves criticism. It requires courage to deal with 
criticism, either as one who criticizes or as one who is critlciied. Sensitivity is the 
order of the day in evaluation. 

3, A person evaluated has a "right to know" how he/she was evaiuated, criteria in- 
volved, and how he/she rated, 

4. Evaluation involves so many variables and so many that are qualitative, subtle, and 
complex that an evaluaiton does not produce a simple document; a checklist of 
modest length, or a score, ratio, quotient, or other quantified, simplistic measure. 

5, Perhaps i^ha best conception of the outcome is that there will be an evaluation pro- 
file or, even better, an evaluation portfolio. 

6. The profile or portfolio may be reduced by evaluators of the evaluation to a 
modest paragraph or page, but it should always be realized that this kind of re- 
duction becomes a generalization or even an abstraction. 
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Evaluations or sse^^ments are multifaceted. The statements made telow reveal this. 
In some areas, the securing of relevant data is not difficult; in other areas it is almost im= 
po^iblf. For example, wt w^ll note later that in the academic world production criteria are 
almost impo^ible to evaluate on a short-run schedule. All of the are^ named below have 
some relevancy. The weightings to be given are often difficult. On occasion, "one flaw" may 
outwtigh a preponderance of favorable evaluations. On other occasions, one great strengtfi 
may more than compensati for unfavorable evaluations elsewhere. 

Recognition of a second cordition is fundamental. The same qualitias or assessments 
may be nearly ideal In one time or place and quite inappropriate in another time or place. 
Valid evaluations can only be such as they are related to specific tasks at specific times. In a 
specific place. 

We all have known persons with qualities to bean excellent "f iumber Two Person" 
in an organiiitlon but not "Number One." The reverse is true. Qualities that made a good 
dean may handicap a person as president; e.g., a person who loves to work in areas of curricu- 
lum and instruction can be quite unhappy, frustrated, even ineffective operating as a presi- 
dent. Qualitits of aggresiiveness, hard work, long hours, impatience, and high attention to 
detail may be "just right" in some spots and "most handicapping" in otfiers. 

While the statements just made may seem to be truisms, they are often overlooked in 
evaluating evaluations, 

Crit^ia for Evaluation 

Let u§ now record a list of criteria that would seem valid to use in judging academic 
administrators and that would seem to be relatively inclusive or complete. Following the 
fisting, an interpretation of each will be made, Its sighif icarwe in the total evaluation process 
will be noted, and certain caveate in the use of the criteria will be stated. The elates of 
criteria are as foHows: 

1. Criteria related to education and training 

2. Criteria relsttd to experience 

3. Criteria related to organizational production 

4. Criteria related to organizational efficiency 

5. Criteria related to ptrformance as an ^ademic leader 

6. Crlttria rilated to performanci as an acadimlc manager 
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7. Criteria related to personality, health, energy, personaf values, and administr3= 
tive style 

8. Criteria of educational statesminship 

9. Criteria related to astuteness and sophistication in such if fairs as are political, 
economic, social, and involving interactions with persorFS on and off campus 

10, Criteria that would seem to be related to institut^ow^ uniqueness or sp^ial In- 
stitutional attributes 

1 1 , Criteria, if satisfied, that counterbalance weaknesses els^ewhere 

12, Criteria that, if not satisfied, guarantee failure 

Education a nd EKperience . Criteria related to education or training and experience 
would seem more valid to a search process than to performance or current status as an ad- 
ministrator, After a person holds an academic administirativo position, evaluators will give 
more attention to "on-the-job'' displays of performance, char^ter, and lo on. Hence, these 
criteria will not have a significant place In the list of criteria against which academic admin- 
iitrative performance is judged, 

Produet ivi^ and Efficioncy . Criteria of productivity and efficiency wou!d seem on 
first consideration to be extremely important Evaluation of administrators in the business 
and industrial world, in the man^ement of athletic teams, and in some other occupational 
groups give great weight to productivity and efficiency criteria. However, their use in judging 
academic administrators has grave limitations. 

Colleges and universities and their academic administration can be evaluated at best 
in terms of productivity and efficiency only in elementary terms. Other criteria frequently 
take precedence-morale, spirit, creativity, loyalty, ipectacular success In a single sphere of 
effort, deferred satisfactions hot measured in terms of months or a few years, and so on, 

Productivi^ in colleges and universities often can be only crudely quantified and 
quality is often not ascertainable except ovtr extended periods of time, often as long as 
even 50 or more years. If one counts number of degrees, student credit hours generated, 
number of dropouts, journal articles or books published, or costs per student, much addi^ 
tional information Is required before one knows whether or not the "countings" have any 
validity; in some respectii, ^evalidity may be nonexistent or highly arr^blguous. 

Likewise, evaluations of presumed ifficiency standardi are treacheroui to Interpret, 
even by the wisest of informed persons. Is a system with high admissions standards and low 
dropout rates presumed to be better in terms of efficiency standards than me with open ad- 
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missions and higher dropout rates? One does not dare to say "Yes" except as much, much 
more information is available, and then not always with certainty. Much more, of couree, 
can be said m an interpretation of this idea. 

Finally, relating such measures of productivity and efficiency of colleges and uni- 
versities m orpniiations as may be valid to the performance of academic administrators of a 
given time is, at best, hazardous. The quality of a faculty rMruited by a d^m may not be 
clearly evident until some years after tha initial mU. This is particularly true if the dtBi hm 
been a bold, courageous, and risk-taking recruiter rather than a recruiter of a "safe" r4aff. 
Practices presumably diveloped and made operational in terms of efficiency may be dis- 
covered over time actually to be counterproductive. For example, Conant once wrote that 
the "search committee" idea for recruitment of faulty and administrators assured uniformly 
good appointments but seldom brilliant ones. OfilY time alone will reveal an aberration. 

The consequences of the above statements as tfiey have validity lead to the constu- 
sion that evaluation of academic administrators murt be designed in other terms than their 
presumed productivity or efficiency in the collegfl or university. That is, there are few 
criteria available in colleges and universities comparable to those in the business and indus- 
trial world, e.g., sales made in units of time, items of a given quality proce^td in a 
given time, reduction in process time (efficiency) resulting from modernization, and 



so on. 



Performance Criteria . Performance criteria are at the heart of Kademic administrator 
evaluation. Obviously, productivity and efficiency are important indicators of performance. 
But we have just said that these indicators are not particularly useful in academic evaluations. 
We must treat performance criteria in some other way. It is recommended in this monograph 
that performance criteria be satisfied by evaluation under three categories. They are: (1 ) per- 
formance that demonstratw or otiierwise is indicative of leadership; (2) performance indica 
tive of managerial skills; and (3) performance specifically related to work habits, interactions 
with others, and patterns of response in a variety of situations related to administrative de- 
mands. 

Le adership. Criteria related to leadership produce a complex of interactions and 
activitiw. Leadership per se is activity of a particular kind and has as its e^nce preserving, 
maintaining, interpreting, and enhancing the worth of the colltge or university as an institu- 
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tion=tfiat is, an organization infused with vdlue.^ An acsdemic leader must interact with a 
broad spectrum of oersons who have an ''interest it '* a specific college or university. They 
include faculties, other administi-ators, trustees, studente and alumni, and persons in the 
community, the state, and the nation. Much of a president's time is devoted to activities that 
either directly or indirectly seek to enhance the image or prestige of the college or univemty 
or to establish an environment in which the college or university can thrive. The evaluation 
process should bring forth the dimensions of the administrator's activity related to his/her 
leader^ip role and also attach value judgments to the administrator's activit>^. 

Management Criteria related to an administrator's managerial role relate to an ad- 
ministrator's skill in such areas as budget preparation and control; personnel management, 
involving such aspects m recruitment skill; judging the performance of others; negotiating 
faculty union contracts; being sensitive to organization forms and their consequences and re- 
organizing as it seems indicated; and sensitivity to the operations and use of resources by sup- 
port systems, e.g,, the library or building maintenance. The role of administrators, presidents, 
or others, as "managers" of students in all their interactions can be of utmost importance in 
judging the success or lack of success of administrators. 

Personal Performance. A third dimension of performance relates to such matters as 
the following: H'ow well does the administrator use his/her time? Is he/she prompt in his/her 
responses when demands are made? Is he/she visible or reciuiive? Is the administrator 
competent in his/her communication activities? Can he/she manage conflict? Does the ad- 
ministrator comprehend the breadth of activities he/she is engaged in and the Judgments that 
are being made of his/her performances in relation to a broad spectrum of constituencies? 

Personal Qualities. Criteria of personality, personal values, presence, or administrative 
style, health, and energy are often critical in evaluations. The significance of tfiese criteria is 
almost a given in evaluation; In fact, they often receive the bulk of attention of evaluations 
particularly at the executive level in business and industry as weU as in education. In some- 
what technical or conceptual terms, we are involved in evaluating the effects of the '"sociall' 
zation'' that an academic administrator has received. In fact, we say about the administrator: 
"Does he/she look like an administrator? Does he/she talk like one? What are his/her values? 



^PhillD S€l?n«ck. Leadership in AdminiSfrmian (Ntw York: 1957}. Pp. 62-^> The key laadership tasks as set 
forth by S#lin<ck include flie dffmition of Inititutioriil minion and rule, ttii institutional tiTibodiment of purpose, the 
dtfinMof institutional intigritY, ind the ordering of Interna! conflict 
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What does he/she stand for? Is his/her health good? Will he/she support academic freedom? 
Will this administrator respect faculty values? Does he/she have a high energy quotient and 
health that is not handicapping?" 

Subsystems of critiria In this realm could also incJude the following: (1) integrity; 
(2) good will; (3) htalth and energy; (4) sympathy for and understanding of peop!e=with 
their troubles, sorrows, flaws, ^nd joys; (5) openness and candor; and (6) intelligence. Many 
additional dimensions or facets can be identified, 

Edycational Statesmanship . The statesmanship criterion may be subsumed under 
other criteria just described, particularly personal values and presence. Statesmanship also 
relates to other criteria to come, e.g., political astuteness and economic and fiscal sophistica- 
tion. Some might say that educational statesmanship represents the "highest value" in pp- 
praising a college pr^ident But we list here certain Items that could elicit judgmente in an 
evaluation that seem relevant to statesmanship, 

1. Is the president committed to the values of the life of the mind, the value of th^ 
examined life, the essentiality of academic freedom, the recognition of the need 
for autonomy for the schoSar-researcher, respect for higher education as good in 
and of itself, and to the fundamental character of higher education as an institu^ 
tion that is a preserver and critic of western culture? 

2. Does the president have personal courage in the face of adversity, conflict, or un^ 
pleasantness? 

3. Is the president temperate in nature, not overly given to fault finding, open in his/ 
her interactions with associates at all levels, considered to be fair and evenhanded 
in his/her dealing with people? 

4. Does the president keep abreast of problems, obligations, and issues, including na- 
tional issues? Does he/she face up to problems and issues v&\m they arise? Does 
the administrator deal constructively with crises, seek consultation, and accept 
advice? 

5. Is the president known as a person of complete integrity? 

Political and Fiscal Astuteness . Some persons have said that all educational decisions 
are in the end political decisions^ Academic administrators have to be alert to the political 
affects of inititutional decisions, both internal and external E.xamples that test political 
astutenKS are of this order: methods of handling student aggression, consequences of a 
deficit, intifpretation of athletic policy, support given an academic senate, rules concerning 
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alcohoi on the campus or the dispensing of contraceptive information and devices by the 
student health service. The interests of the varietv of constituencies of a college or university 
are not hom^eneous; in fact, they are often in conflict. In the current milieu, decisions of an 
economic or fiscal character constantly are being made. Projections or alternative decisions 
can be critical to institutional well-being. Decisions in this mea are also often of concern to 
many, ixampfes are of the following type: Shall a deficit be budgeted? How are merit in- 
creases to be handled? How should surplus funds in auxiliary enterprise accounts be invested, 
if at all? How can "soft money" be handled with minimum haiards to institutional stabiHty? 
Should the institution grant honorary degrees? 

The academic administrator will understand these types of situations and be aware 
that decisions that please one constituency may offend others. The academjc administrator 
constantly is being tested and evaluated by those within the institution and by those without 
to determine how he/she handles conflicting demands. 

Administrative Style. Most students of administration recognize the concept of 
administrative style. What \% implied is that operations of a given administrator take on a 
characteristic of wholeness that can be characterized by just a few words, e.g., authoritarian 
and demanding, low keyed and permissive, aggressive and dominating, !n and of itself style 
may have little significance. On the other hand, a given style may be e^ential in a given in- 
stitution, e,g,. Reed Coltege seems unable to tolerate an administrator who is in the least 
authoritarian. Cohen and March, in their volume. Leadership and Ambiguity, discuss per- 
formance of presidents associated with certain metaphors. This concept will be dealt with 
in Exhibit 6, but let us here affirm that criteria of style can be developed that deal with such 
characteristics as authoritarian, democratic, judicial, conciliating, and so on. The point is that 
style may be an important element of success or failure as a college is unionized, as the ad^ 
versities of inflation and unemployment bear heavily on an institution, or as emotions rise 
when minority groups become aggressive or politicians infringe on institutional autonomy 
and academic freedom. 

Unique Criteria 

It has been noted in Burton Clark's The Distinctive College, for example, that on 
occKion a president will have a special quality and a special vision that force circumstances 
to conform to his/her will and thus he/she dominates an institution. Such a person, as presi- 
dent, may be evaluated in terms we have just outlined, but such an evaluation is in a sense 
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irrelevant because of the overriding power of a prisident to seem to make the institution 
his/her own. The word "charisma" has been used to describe or define such persons. Charisma 
denotes and connotes powers beyond the norm and powers that define the evaluation 
without rfftrtnce to norms. Such as Clark notes, were Foster, who founded Reed College; 
Morgan, who formed the Antioch which has been distinctive for more than half a century; 
and Aydolotte, who remade Swarthmore. These Individuals were of such power and uncon- 
ventionality that a traditional or normative evaluation would miss the point. While such 
persons as just named are unique as leaders, such qualitiei as they possessed miy show up in 
lesser degreet in the person of lesser presidents and should be r^orded as part of an evalua- 
tion. Such qualities as superb oratory; capaci^ to attract large sums of money to a college or 
univeriit/; skill in being perGeived as a beneficent almost ffavvless person to students; or in^ 
spiration beyond the norm in motivating and guiding others are of th^ character we are call- 
ing attention to. If such a situation surrounds a president or other academic administrators, 
it must be part of the evaluation. These qualities are not confined to presidents. Liberty Hyde 
Bailey, who was dean of the college of agriculture at Cornell University from 1903 to 1913, 
appeared to many of his constituencies to be a person who could do no wrong. He led his 
college to a status of such prestige that he was more powerful than presidents, and his college 
was unrivaled in its quality. 

It also must be recognized that certain characteristics may be fatal to success and 
demand an unfavorable evaluation despite other qualities highly esteemed. Such characteris^ 
tics, if successfully concealed, may not be influential but if known, make tenure hazardous 
or impossible. They are normally flaws of character-moral lapses or failure in financial 
integrity- but they may also be pirceived as complete ineptntss in, for example, a managerial 
role, misplaced trust in others, or an incapacity to delegate to others until a situation assumes 
pathological characteristics. An evaluation committee should be sensitive to the occasions 
when the administrator possesses a "fatal flaw.'' 

The Criteria SItuation-A Summing Up 

We frequently have inferred that each evaluation is a unique event. It is thus to be 
acknowledged that each evaluation should be based on criteria relative to that evaluation, We 
have just discus^d charismatic figures and also conditions where a "fatal flaw" Is pre^nt. 
But neither set of criteria will be relevant to most evaluations. The ad hoc committee should 
review the citegorles of criteria deliberately as an evaluation gets under way and should de^ 
termine which are criteria of high relevance and low relevanci and thus direct their ev&liia^ 
tions. 
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it constantly should be noted that evaluations almost always involve qualitative 
judgments. For example, it may be noted that a given administrator rarely if ever attends in= 
stitutional social affairs, a quantitative judgment largely, but concluded that this state has no 
bearing on the administrator's performance, a qualitative judgment. Evaluation committees 
should not be fearful In making or recording quaiitativt judgments. 

When considering the varieties of criteria, one should recognize that performance 
criteria carry a special power. Other criteria should not be downgraded; yet the old saying, 
"Judge me by what I do, not what I say/' has to be respected. Performance criteria must be 
heavHy weighted in an overall judgment. 

The application of the criteria to a given situation requires sophistication of an evalu- 
ation committee. Such sophistication involves general understandings of colleges and univer^ 
sities, of the diversity of administrative roles, of the subtleties involved in luperior versus 
modest performances, and in the nature of special cases. The sophisticated person has a 
sense of institutional history, traditions, even mythologiis. The sophisticated person knows 
tfiit strength can be weakness and vice versa, that expenditure of great energy or of long 
working hours may represent Wfakneis rather than strength, and, finally, that all human 
beings are flawed and should be understood and judged as such. 

Evaluation of administrators requires the application of multifaceted criteria, the 
willingness to make value judgments, and the couraga to put institutional values on a level 
with personal commitments. 
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The variety of interests that may well be represented on an ad hoc evaluation com- 
niittee have teen noted. A modest statement concerning the contribution each can make to 
the evaluation has been noted. This section will extend these statements and will, in essence, 
lay out the format of the document the committee will prepare- the assessment portfolio. 

The general format of the portfolio will be as follows: 

1. There will bf an introductory statement spBCifying the person and role being 
evaluated. This statement should review the general frame of reference out of 
which the administrator serves: institutional or educational unit history, role ex- 
pectations and position requirements, special factors operating in regard to the 
position or pertinent place during a given time span, the dimensions of the unit 
served, and special features relating to that unit. 

2. The person being evaluated will present a personal analysis or self-evaluation. This 
statement will be described in greater detail In Exhibit 1. 

3. Each of the constituencies on the committee will make its statement and the 
statements shall be attributed to the constituencies. These include: (1) trustees, 
(2) peer administrators, (3) faculty, (4) students, (5) alumni, and (6) such others 
as the board may name to the committee, 

4. The committee's consensus statement with dissents or minority positions, if any. 

Item 1: Introductorv Stattmtnt 

We already have spoken sufficiently about this item on pages 13 and 14, 

Item 2: Adminlstratof's Self Ewluatlon 

The academic administrator's self-evaluation should not be written to any particular 
formula or outline. It should reflect the administrator's perceptions, personality, and personil 
style. Exhibit 1 includes an outline for this statement that will serve as a norm for the self- 
evaluation, but the outline need not be followed with any great precision. The administrator 
may or may not choose to have his/her appraisal seen by anyone except members of the com- 
mittee. It need not be a voluminous document, probably no less than 10 typed pages, nor 
more than 25. It wtl! relate the administratgr'^ service to the situation at time of appointment; 
expectations of othtrs; and of the problems or opportunities that developed over the time 
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span of the administration; special situations or asptcts of the rofe that were present or that 
developid; ^pirations, succtisis, and Itis than successful undirtakings; and unfinished 
businesi. Finally, it will includi a summiry itatemint of hindsight forisight and current 
status of administrative activity. It contains, In othtr words, those items described in Part I, 
"The Frame of Reference for Evaluation." 

item 3: Rdfponsibtlitm of Constihiant Mambers of tfia iviluation Commits 

The Board of Trustees . The representatives of the board should deal with larger 
Issues, e.g., fi^al management, community and statewide relations, and leadership provided 
to the board. They should focus on such broad characteristics or qualities as stateimanship, 
political astuteness, boldness, courage, flaxibillty, and their opposltes. The board representa- 
tives should note, from their perspective, special strengths and limitations. There should be a 
summary, (This role of trustees is restricted to presidential evaluations,) 

Pear administrators will have special perspectives largely derived from more intimate 
and day-to-day interactions than are possible for other constituencies. They will be able to 
comment on admlnlstritor handling of minagement realities— fiscal, planning, staff selection 
and supervision, delegation of tasks, and so on. They should be able to comment on relation- 
ships with various constituencies both internal and external to the institution. They should 
speak to the item: the president as a person when evaluating the president They can also 
comment in like manner regarding other administrators. Again, there should be a summing 
up. 

The Faculty, The members of the faculty are perhaps the quickest to criticize and 
tfie l^t to praise, but their perspectives on presidente and other administrators must be 
known if a proper evaluation Is to occur. The faculty has little time for a president in 
particular and administrators in general who have not in one way or another been successful 
in faculty roles. They want understanding; and, though they fee! that understanding Is not 
always insured if administrators have been one of them, they think it is least apt to 
occur when they have not. Hence, understanding that an administrator has published re- 
search reports or other scholarly works and has had some notice of his work Is expected by 
the facul^. This understanding becomes operational when the president or other adminis- 
trators not only acknowledge the wisdom of faculty participation in college or university 
govarnanca but actually seek out and foster such participation* 

Secondly, faculty expect the president and other academic administrators to 
speak out when academic freedom is threatened or breached. Academic administrators are 
expected to be pragmatists in interactions with the press and agents of other media, with 
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^vemors and ligislatures, with truitiis, and with proftiiional, busintss, and industrial 
Itadirs, But faculty mimbers iKptct prisldinte to support basic research, to support the 
humanitiii and the fine arts as well as the sciences or social sciencts with their seemingly 
mora applicabli reiearch and instruction, and to be more than understanding of the variety 
of lifestylis of faculties— be they artists, scholars, bohemlans, aliens, the financially impru' 
dent, those who are permissive about social deviations, or deviants themselves. They 
expect president and other academic administratore to respect tenure and due process and 
be enlightened concerning faculty rights and responsibilities. 

Faculty expect academic administrators to be more than adequate spokespersons 
and interpreters concerning faculty values and commitment and the meaning of higher 
education to trustees, to studente, to extrainrtitutional bodies, and to the faulty them- 
selves. Thefacul^ want to be ^'in-the-know" concerning legislative behavior, budget balances 
and imbalances, and trustee concerni. 

Faculty want presidents and academic administratori to repre^nt in their own 
person, college and unlversi^ values— ^holarliness, refinement, and statesmanship. They 
want him/her to be energetic, prudent, hard working, candid, open, and available. 

It is to these concerns that faculty members of an evaluation committee should ad- 
dress themselves. It has been said that faculties possess an infinite capacity for sabotage, and 
so thay do. Hence, faculty on evaluation committees ^ould be scrupulous to tell it Just as 
tiiey see it, fairly and conscientiously, but with courage when needed. 

The faculty perspective should be a faculty perspective, not an attempt to be a uni- 
versal judge and evaluator. It should be balanced, descriptive, evaluative, and, in tfie end, mrvB 
the total institution and all its people. 

Students. Studente' participation in a variety of collage and university governance 
areas and in evaluation of academic administrators should be welcomed. But such participa- 
tion can be perplexing. At times, it appears that students simply are being coopted, or conned 
—that their contributions are really Insignificant and unimportant. At other times, students 
seem to be overwhelmingly ignorant or uninformed and naive, sometimes cruel, arrogant, or 
even positively dangerous to the well-being of tfie Institution. The only proper basis of using 
students in evaluation situations is to believe their contributions are normally constructive. 
But students so Involved should r^ognize their limited perspective and undei^tanding, that 
they do not carry the burden of judgment completely, and that presidents and other admin- 
istrators have interests to attend to that are competing with ^udent interest. On balance, 
ftudent evaluations should be valid and helpful. Their contributions can have a freshness 



and spontinafw and ths wisdom of relative innocence that can balanci the seemingly 
sophisticated ob^rvations and judgments of the more mature. 

Item 4: Final R^p^iiiibiliti^ of the CQmrnittee as a Whole 

The completed assesiment profile should be a completely balanced doGument inas* 
much as It must represent the variety of interest that care about the collegt or university. 
It must not let any feature of the evaluation be ovtrdone or dominate the profile unless that 
result is judged proper. While the evaluations of the various evaluations are discreet they 
should appear to be a whole— completely repreiantative of a oomprehensive evaluation. 

There is a need for a summing-up statement This statement can Introduce the evalua- 
tion document or conclude it The evaluators should strive to make a consensus statement, 
but conflicting evaluations should not be covered up. Minority opinion, either favorable or 
unfavorable to the person being evaluated, should be revealed. But it should be a firm state- 
ment, not equivocal, not readily given to being misunderstood or misinterpreted. In tfieend, 
it should be worttiy of the committee and ^ould serve the person being evaluated and the 
college or university In which the administrator works. 
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PART mi RiSOURCi MATiRIALS FOR ACADEMIC 
ADMINISTRATOR iVALUATION 



It should be understood by now that this monograph prestnts in eviluition modtl 
that is tsstntialiy a sarits of isiayi— d^riptlvt, analytic, and judgmantaL It dots not ad- 
vocate ch^klists or similar devices of evaluation that presume to be more objective, more 
precise, and, on ccc^lon, quantitative. It does not state that the latter forms of presentation 
are valuele^; It does suggm that heavy reliance on them is severely limiting If one seeks to 
secure a comprehenssve and valid evaluation of an academic administrator* 

This section of the monograph prints a series of exhibite that can be used as guides 
in preparing evaluations or that are sugg^tive of words, phrases, areas of performance, and 
so on that will enliven or complete an evaluation. They should be viewed as aids, not as 
instrument. 

Also as part of this section, verbal descriptions of adminlstratoi^-presidents, vice 
presidents and deans— derived from the writings of successful administrators or from the 
analyses of students of college and university administration are presented. These statements 
should help evaluators to define elements of administrative t^ks or performances, to per- 
ceive a variety of emphases that have been advocated, and perhaps to clarify thoughts about 
quality of character, strengths and limitations of human performances, and that elusive but 
significant wholeness of role fulfillment called administrative style* 

Exhibit 1 suggests an outline for use by an administrator In preparing his/her self- 
analysis or self^valuation. 

Exhibit 2 discusses and outlines performance Mtlvities as areas of evaluation. 
Exhibit J is a list of 38 nouns that, with appropriate modlfiei^, may be suggestive to 
evaluators in formulating a comprehensive itatement of the administrator qua ad- 
ministrator. 

Exhibit 4 presents a list of adjective with qualifiers or examples that can be used to 
formulate a statement concerning the administrator m a manager 
Exhibit 5 deals with ar^s of understanding that ^e administrator may demonstrate 
he/*e possess^ or does not possess, e.g., higher understanding of the naturi of 
power, academic freedom, or organizational effectiveness. 

Exhibit tf is a series of ^-presidential" role expectations derived from metaphors re- 
lated to organization taken directly from Leadmhip and Ambiguity by Cohen and 
March, 

u 
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Exhibit 7 is a presentation of a variety of descriptions of the presidency and of 
other academic administrator posts as ptrcelved by formir administrators or studints 
of administration. 

Exhibit 8 is a literature review and bibliography. 
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Exhibit 1 



Etements of a Pr^jdenf s or Otfier Administritor's Salf Analysis 

Wt havt Slid that a rathtr essential feature of the evaluation modil proposed here is 
a presidential (or other administrator's) self-review or self-analysis. The evaluation committee 
should want this statement for two reasons: first, to determine the administrator's percept 
tion of his/her task at the time of appointment and second, to get his/her estimate of how 
well he/she has performed or otherwise met the commitment of the administrative role. 
This kind of statement may temper or reinforce a constituent's evaluation. The preparation 
of this statement should help the administrator sharpen his/her perspectives and insighte 
about role performance by seeing consistencies, inconsistencies, or ambiguities in his/her 
activities; by weighing his/her attributes and limitations to carry on in tfie current position; 
and, later, by testing his/her perceptions against those of the evaluation committee. 

An outline is provided here that may be used by an administrator as a guide to his/her 
^If analysis. It is not essential for the analysis to follow the outline. The point of the report, 
as noted above. Is to help tfie constituencies understand the administrator's conception of 
his/her role, how the administrator perceives his/her performance over the tenure period, 
md how he/she rationalizes it The administrator can use the outline as is, modify It, or dis^ 
card it and make his/her own, 
L Administrator Concept of Ro!e 

A. Expectations at time of appointment 
1. How these were arrived at: 

a. board statements 

b. administrator's analysis of the role in terms of Institutional needs and 
constraints 

B. Administrator's developInB conceptions or perceptions over time as to what the 
trustees and other constituencies expected of him/her 

1. the administrator's perception in the earlier period of service, perhaps after 
12 to 18 months 

2, perc^tion of current idmlnlstrator task demands and shifts since the earlier 
days of service 

C. Current task demands as the administrator se^ them and his/her asse^ent of 
constituency perceptions 

I L On-the-job Performance 

A, How well have the tasks of the administrator been performed over time? 
1, What was done well? 
Z What was done mod^tly well? 
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On-the-job Performanci (eont) 

A, 3. Whtra was thtre minimal task accomplishment or evtn compltti lack of 

recess? 

4. How has adaptation to changing demands or circumstincti over tht yiars of 
strvice bten handled? 

B. Rationalization of t^k pirformanci 

1. Strengths of tfie administrator that were used 

2. Strengtfis that were not t^ted or used and why 

3* Situations that developed in which task demands and administritor compe- 
tence were not matched, I.e., limitations ^emingly inherent In the adminis- 
trator or exp^tations of constituencies that ^re misplaced. Examples: con^ 
taming student violence, fuiluretofind adequate financial resource, failure ac- 
tively to seek to accomplish affirmative action or furtfier equal opportunity 
goals In admissions and appointments, or inability to establish institutional 
support with the community. What was the explanation, if any? 

4. Environmental factors (e.g., external Intrusions of a political character, shifts 
In board composition that m^e exemplary performance difficult) 

5, Crisis poin^ or unanticipated situations that developed during the tenure 
period and how they were handled (e.g., riilft in the job market ifor graduates, 
major shift in the character of state and federal funding, or unionization of 
faculty). A family circumstance could be not^ as a factor in performance 
{e.g., serious and long-term illne^ of tiie idmlnlstrator or of an important 
colleague, long Illness or death of a spouse) 

An Asse^ment or Evaluation 

A* Successes and failures and why 

1. With constituencies (e.g., trustees, facutty) 

2. In various areas (e.g., education, public relations, fiscal affairs, long-range 
planning) 

3. Elements leading to succe^ or non-success 

a, cooperation of others 

b. persor^al characteristics 

0. training and prior experience or lack thereof 

B. Evaluation of managerial role^successes and failures and why 

1 . Staff recruitment and supervision 

2. Productivity and efficiency of aGcompllshments 

3. Oi^aniiational changes accomplished for better performance 

4. Plant development or renovation 

5. Items not vvell-manapd or neglected (e.g., campus security, residence halls, 
and food service) 

C. A personal mmment, job satisfaction, look to the future, and a summing up 
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Nrformenae Aetivltiis m ivaluation Are^ 

Whatever way one wishts to descrlbt a colltge or universi^ tdmlnistrator and attach 
value Judgmtnts to the diseription, performance will weigh heavily in tfie eomplete stat©- 
ment In recant years, the concept of ^'management-by objectivis" has been seiiid upon by 
many as being the usance of role definition, anticipation of performance, and ivaluation 
following performance. An objective may wall be of ttia foHowing types: to bring tfie budget 
into balonca, to incre^e alumni support through annual giving, or to reorganize the adminls* 
trativa staff to achieve greater efficiency and intra-staff communication. 

These concepts are useful. While many students of the administration of complex in- 
stitutions, universities being one, would find ''management-by-objectives" a limiting concept 
in describing something as complex m a presidential role or even part of a comprehensive 
role, the concept of performance objectives, we repeat, is useful 

The concept is also appealing in Its apparent objectivity and freedom from need to dis- 
cuss and evaluate processes ^sociatad with performance. In addition, the concept does relate 
to aspects of role that are visible and often amenable to explicit and even quantitative evalu- 
ation, e.g., 'Incre^es" In enrollment, endowment, library holding, value of federal grants 
received, or numbers of faculty. While It Is treacherous to p\me too much emphasis or faith 
on performance and its measurement or rating, we would not wish the evaluation of per- 
formance to be ignored in the process proposed in this monograph. 

The following outline of performance activi^ is not entirely Inclusive, However, we 
hope it covers the major catigories of administrative performance, that the sub-items are 
sufficient for an evaluator to make his/her own list for a specific evaluation situation, and for 
the evaluator to make a judgment regarding the performance items. 

This fist will sen/a tfie e^^aluators in dealing witii day-to-day routines, cumulative over 
time, that need to be judged. It also will serve evaluatoi^ In Identifying areas of great strengths 
or grave limitations-identifications discussed in the criteria section of the monograph as 
sometimes critically significant in evaluation. 
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Performance Activity by Cattgories 
^lecific Activities and D^rlption of Specific Performances 

(The list is limltid, not all inclusivtj 

I. Leadership Activity 

A. Interpreting Inititutlonil GoaU and Mission Through (1) Speaking, (2) Writing, 
(3) Personal Lifestyle. 

1. To eKtriinstitutional constituencies 

a. Governmental 

(1) testimony to laglslitive committees— namai and dates 
(21 hosting campus visits for government off iciils^-occisions and 
dates 

b. Local Business and Industrial Associations 

(1) service on Chamber of Commerce committees— kinds and amounts 

(2) l^tures before service clubs and interest groups-nimes and dates 

2* To intreinstitutional constituenci^ 
i, ioard of Trustees 

(1) presentations of specific activities by college deans 

(2) president's annual report 

b. Faculty 

( 1 ) appearances before wademic senate 

c. Student 

B. Identification and Defense of Institutional Values 

L Interpretations of the values of academic freedom and tenure 

2. Defense or interpretation of the nature of basic r^arch and worth 

3. Fostering or enhancing such activitl^ as: music and art (e.g., a string quartet 
in residence), recognition of outstanding teMhIng, estabfi^ing distinguished 
professorships for distinguished ^rvlce or reseai^h^ insisting on distinctive 
architecture In new buildings 

4. Maintaining scholarly productivity while serving as m administritor 

C. Mediation of Conflict 

1. Fostering town and gown tnteriKtions 

2. Interpreting faculty activity to student groups 

3. Negotiating contracts with unions 

4. Adjudicating and minimiimg intercollege rivalri^ 

5. Working for consensus on policy i^ues among trustees 

D. Initiating New Activities of Quality 

1. Currlcular reform 

2. New and needed degree programs 

3. Adding to community service repertoire 

4. Founding centers or institutions to deal with explicit areas of national purpose 
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This outline will bi txtinded to include such categoriei as the following* 

Ih Managerial Activities 
A* FiiCii management 
i. PaTOnnel management 
C. Plant and other rtsoyrce minagtment 

Management of student services 
E, Management of support systems (e.g,, libraries, printing ^rvlces, university press) 

III, Public Relations Activities 

A. Attending ceremonies and special mmU 

B. Cultivating sources of financial support 

C. Interpreting inftitutional goals and missions to extirnal constituencies 

D. Maintaining loyalty of alumni 

IV* Short- and Long-Range Planning Activities 

A. Budget preparation 

B. Currieulum development 

C. Institutional research and technlquiS to organize information 

D. Physical plant expansion and/or maintenance 

E. Student enrollment-undergraduate, graduate 

V* Public Service— Local, State, National, International 
A« Developing support for foreign students 

B, EstabHshing courses and programs to meet specific n^ds of local community, 
state, nation 

C Formulatmg policies concerning research and consulting 

D. Offering assistance to developing institutions 

E, Providing for use of facilities by non-student groups in the community 
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De^ripton: A Shopping List ^ 

The following list of nouns that can bt usid in dtscribing an idministrator md ad- 
jectives tfiat cm qualify them ii prsstnttd simply as an lid to evaluators as they gropt for 
words to use in their avaluations. It is not to be asiumfd that they have any specific utili^ 
in defining tiie dimensions of an evaluation. They may help an evaluator as he/sht looks 
over the list to say, for txamplt, '*Yes, Mr. X has couragt and patience and that should be 
noted in my valuation''; or Yts, Ms. Y anticipates; she Is a person of vision; she sees today's 
problem but also looks far ahead.'' The list may help to identify limitations In ^ecific 
terms, e.g,, "Mrs, T* does not understand the need to pace herself; she often appears to have 
overworked and to be hurried"; or, "Mr V is a man of modest ambition. This is reflected in 
his statements concerning inititutional goals." 



Noun 



Ad/€Ctiv€S and phrases (not a complete list) 
both positive and negative 



1. Accountable 




2. Ambition 



3. Anticipation 



4. Appearance 

8. Articulation (verbal 



communication) 
6. Assurance 



Timid, confident, his/her own person, limited, never at a 
loss 



7. Chance taking (boldne^) 

8. ChariSma 

9. Commitment 



Limited, foolhardy, conservative 

None, much, modest, used, not understood 

Complete, absent, modest 

Serene, lazy, relaxed, restless 

Bold, lacking, modest 

Has a sense for It, never seems to bother to evaluate, 
capricious and erratic, careful and reliable 

None, appropriate^ stubborn 

Outstanding, uncertain, limited 

Excellent, good, poor 

Broad, plea^nt, lacking 

Completi, absoiute, quaUfied, liking In 



10. Contentment 



11. Courage 

12. Evaluation 



13. Firmness 



14. Harmony 

15. Health 



16. Humor 



17, Inttgrl^ 
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Noun 



Adjectives and phmes (not a complete list J 
both positive and negative 



18« intalligenct 

19. Intuition or Gut Feelings 

20. Leadertfilp 

21. Loyalty 

2% Managtmant 

23. Pacing 

24. Patience 

25. Planning 

26* R^rultment 

27. Scholarship 

28. SalfPerceptlon 
29* Solvency 

30. Speaking (large iuditncii) 

31. Speaking (small groups) 
32* Temperament 

33* Tolerance 

34. Veracity 

35. Visibility 

36. Vision 

37. Work Habits 
38* Writing 



Superior, adequite, limited 
Not to be trusted, generally correct 
Limited, missing, natural 
Absolute, mining, adequate 
Strong, weak, vacillating 

Often overworked, never hurried, crises are anticipated 

Limited, none, great 

little sense of planning, views as important, techni- 
cally skillful 

Recogniies talent, fears talent, judgment is indif farint, 
not sensitive to talent 

Limited, none, nationally r^ognized 

Limited, has high validity, erratic 

Unqualified, troublesome 

Impressive, uneven, limited 

Dominating, sharing, impre^ive 

Limited, erratic, permissive, e^n, excitable 

Nonexistent, broad and basic, limited, erratic 

Unqualified, unreliable 

None, local, national, international 

Limited, limitle^, modest 

Methodical, uneven, erratic, undisciprmed, dlsciprmed 
Adequate, impressive, faulted 
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^anageriai Competency: Descriptors 



The previous list one of d^riptors that might touch on a varitty of qualities 
possiised by an indivlduah They are in a major st nsa personal in their connotations. The list 
which follows IS much more relevant to describe managerial performance. Again, it is not 
dafinitive or complete. It should not be deemed to circumscribe a given evaluator's da»rip^ 
tion of managerial performance. It Is meant to be useful, but It may be ignored. 



Descriptor 



1. Accountable 

2 Accurate 
3. Anxious 
4 Careless 

5. Consarvative 

6. Decisive 

7. Delegates 
a Efficient 
9, Erratic 

10. Even-handed 

11. Independent (autonomous) 

12. Liberal 

13. Productive 
14 Prompt 
IB, Punctual 

16. Stable 

17. Understanding (of people) 



QuGlification or Example 



Accepts responsibility, p^ses the buck, apologetic, open 
and candid 

Completely dependable, must be checked 

Normally so, seldom so, on a few occasions 

Frequently, seldom, never 

Does not take chances, not bold 

Seldom, usually, markedly so 

Unable to delegate, overdo^ It 

One hundred percent, not a strength 

Cannot be predicted, hard to follow 

Is the same with everyone, plays favorites 

Needs practically no supervision, requires constant feed^ 
back 

Open, takes chances, willing to change 
Much more than adequate, adequate 
No unwarranted delays, seldom on time 
Always punctual, frequently late 
Opposite of erratic 
That all are flawed, patient 
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Exhibit 5 



Adminiitrator UfKierstanding of tfie Academic Entarprlsi 

It frequently has been said that knowledge Is power. The statement is entirely valid. 
If one can go Nyond knowledge to understanding, power is enhanced. Few things are more 
valuable to the administrator than underitandlng of the academic enterprise. Among othtr 
uses, understanding ptrmiti the administrator to do that which can be done and prevents the 
attempt of that which is impo^lble in the academic setting. The following questions can to 
useful to evaluators in helping them to Identify and judge the understanding of higher educa- 
tion as an institution and as a proems by presidents, vice presidents, deans, and other aca- 
demic administrator^^ The list, however, is couched In terms of presidents. 

1. How well does the president understand the purpose of hls/htr institution? How 
well does the person interpret this purpose so that he/she is convincing to others? 
To what degree do his/her decisions reflect his/htr understandings? 

2. How vs^ll does the president undemand the nature of power? his/her power? the 
basis of his/her power? How frequently is the use of his/her power manifert?To 
what ends is It used? How does he/she misuse the power, and how frequently? 

3. How broad and deep or limited and shallow is the president's experience? In what 
area^ does the person seem naive? Has he/she internalized and conceptuallied his/ 
her experience? Is his/her experience perceived and acknowledged by his/her con- 
stituencies? Is his/her experience relevant to current demands? To what degree? 

4. How does the president handle succe^? Does the person know when he/she is 
succeeding or not succeeding? Can he/she acknowledge failure, understand it, and 
accept it? How much fun is he/she having as president? if mod^t or little, why? 

5. How well dots tfie president understand the nature of the college or university as 
an organization? Does the person know why criteria of productivity and efficiency 
have limited utility in evaluating the worth of a college or universi^? Does hs/sht 
understand consensus and work to achieve it as a bi^ for policy? Does he/she 
understand tn# need for bureaucratic structure In a university and also why mem- 
bers of fwulties ^orn them? Does he/she understand that colltges or universities 
must vanscend organizational constraint by becoming Institutions, I.e., organiia- 
tions that are infused with value? 



^ A rfview of Cehtn and Mareh's LeadersMp md Ambiguity helpful In prtpiring thisi qutstiens. 
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6. How well does the presidint underitand the utility and limititioni of line and staff 
organizations? Can the person dslegate? Can he/she find satisfaction in the success 
gf other administrators? Can the preiident undiittand the nature and power of 
the informed iystem? of tfie neceiiity for and the cire that must be given to com- 
munication? Is the president able to handle ambiguity and understand that am- 
biguity Is not nece^arjly an organizational pathology? 

7. Does the president have a sense of timing? Doei the person understand and respect 
tfiat there is a time when certain action is appropriate, that ^tion can be both 
premature or too long delayed? Does the preiident normally seize his/her oppor- 
tunities or do too many opportunities pass him/her by? 

B. Does tint president have a sense of his/her own person? how others perceive him/ 
her? Doei he/she have an idea of his/her itrengths? limitations? vvhat is possible 
and what is not possible for him/her to do? Does the president understand his/her 
own health, energy quotient, and tolerance for stress? Does he/she know when to 
persist and when to quit? what is Important and should command his/her time and 
inergy? what is of limited significance or even frivolous and should be ignored? 
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EKhibit 6 



D^riptions of Admtnistrator Roles 

Cohen and March in their iignificant and intareiting book, leadership and Ambiguity, ^ 
preftnt a series of what tfity label "metaphors"' and asspciated d^Hptions of college or 
university preiidantial roles. Thfse descriptions should be useful to evaluatori in that they 
may set a particular adminlstfator playing or living a role resembling to some degree a role 
that is in Cohen and March's book. An evaluator miy veiy well be able to read the descrip- 
tions and say to himself/herself: 'President X obviously reflects the authoritarian metaphor''; 
or "President Y is representative of both the collectivt bargaining and the consensui meta- 
phor with emphasis on the latter.'' These descriptions also In a sense describe what I have 
designated presidential style. Of course^ other administrators also display a settled manner of 
behavior that can be designated m an administrative sr^le. 

It has been this writer's experience that the style of an administrator as it Is con- 
gruent/irKongruent with a particular institutional environment will have much to do with 
the administrator's satisfaction or lack of satisfaation with his/her role and with the accep- 
tance by the constituencies of him/her as an administrator. 

Members of an evaluation committee should not expect to see a necessary con- 
gruence between the administrator they are evaluating and a particular administrative style, 
but a review of the material presented below may be helpful In preparing descriptions of the 
given administrator. 

"Each of our metaphors implicitly pre^ribei a role for the president of a university: 

Metaphor Presidential Role 

Competitive market Thecollege president Is an entrepreneur. He may establish any kind 

of organization he wishes within the constraints imposed by the 
willingness of students, faculty, donors, and Itgislators to take their 
support elsewhere. 

Administration College presidents are appointed by the trustees to pursue the ob- 

jectives specified by the board and are evaluated In terms of the 
performance of the organization with respect to those objectives. 
The major tasks of the president involve controlling the operation 
to ensure conformity with the objectives, coordinating the several 
subunits toward that end, assuring consistency within the organiia- 
tion, and avoiding duplication of activities and wasta 



^Pages Copyfight by Th§ CarnegSt Foundation for the Advanefmint of Teichlng, 1974, Uied with pgr- 

m^iion of McGrivv'HIII B^N Com^ny. 
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Me niphor 
Cotlective bargaining 



Democracy 



Consensus 



Anarchy 



Independent judiciarv 



Plibiscitary autocracy 



Presidential Role 

The college president does two things: First, he attempts to medi- 
ate disputes between the interests in the university and help them 
to find mutually satisfactory agreements. In this activity, he is a 
facilitator of compromise or invention. Second, he supervises the 
implementation of the agreementi, serving each of the interests to 
the degree specified by tfie bargaining outcomes. 

The college president sees himself ai a hypothetical candidate for 
the office and offers promiws of policy action In exchange for 
promises of support. His objective is to maintain a winning coalition 
of interest groups by responding to their demands for university 



The presidential role involves three major activitiei; the management 
of the agendas, the public solicitation of consensus, and the imple- 
mentation of agreements. The president responds to demands by 
placing them on the agenda for discussion, by inducing a discussion 
of tfiem, and by implementing them if they survive the discussion. 

The president is a catalyst. He gains his influence by understanding 
the operation of the system and by inventing viable solutions that 
accomplish his objectives rather than by choosing among conflict- 
ing alternatives. 'Management' in an anarchy involves the substi- 
tution of knowledge and subtle adjustment for the f '^pliclt authori 
tative control of bureaucracy. 

The college president is not expected to reflect or adjust to the de- 
mands of a current set of actors, consumers, constituents, owners, 
or employees. Rather, he is expected to capture the historic trutfis 
of the university as an institution and to reflect those truths during 
a brief trusteeship. 

The president is a decision maker and organizer of opinion. Such 
consultation or ^sistance as he uses is simply a convenience to him 
and imposes no obligation to him to follow the advice. He acts on 
the objectives as he sees them and subsequently attempte to per- 
suade his constituency that his rule should be continued/' 
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EKhibit? 



0#iar D^riptions of Adminjstritor Rolis 

Materiati includtd in thli ixhibit miy assist the tvaluator to appraciiti and under- 
itand the varitty of dimensions of the admin iitrator's role and how to deicribf and be judg- 
mental in qualifying the descriptions. The emphisls is on theaollage or universi^ pretident 
but the concepte and d^riptions are traniferable with a little thought for consideration of 
other administrators. 

Presidents are viewed as isviral former presidents have perceived them and as they 
have published tfieir perciptions. They are: Frederick deW. Bolman, Harold Dodds, Joseph 
Kauffman, Clark Kerr, Harold Stoke, and Henry Wriston. The majority ^eak to the 
college presidency except that Dodds and Kauffman also add to their reviev^ the university 
presidency and Kerr speaks directly to the university presidency per se. 

Perceptions of other academic administrators (deans and vice presidents) are not as 
cogent and numerous as those of former presidents, but we have included some observations 
or descriptions concerning theia administratoi^. 
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Exhibit 7a 



Bolmtn on College Presidency^ 

According to Bolman, the role of the college president and the requiiite personal 
characteristics to perform the job will vary in accordance with the needs and aspirations of 
particular institutions. The most realistic process for a search committee is to abandon the 
idea of looking for the "perfect" candidate and to concentrate on proipects whose outstand- 
ing characteristics are related to areas in which the college's needs wjll be greatest This type 
of orientation on the part of the search committee necessitates analysis of the institution 
and analysis of the president's role prior to the screening of potential candidates. From Bol- 
man's point of view, the same process presumably would be advantageous in the evaluation 
of an incumbent president since quality of performance could be judged against the defined 
presidential role and institutional needs. 

Because the president's rote essentially is determined by the institution where he/she 
serves, Bolman explores only the most basic of periona! chiracteristics. These include aca- 
demic stature, administrative acumen, personality, qualities of the spouse, religion, and 
political affiliation. On the basis of a study of 135 colleges and universities, Bolman con- 
cludis that only academic stature is a quality that universally could be deemed important 
for all college presidents. This quality is stressed because commanding the respect of the 
faculty requires that the president is or was "one of them/' Academic stature is equated with 
po^assion of an earned doctorate, usually a Ph.D. degree. 

Administrative acumen normally is thought to be crucial, but it may be defined in 
different ways such as decisiveness, ability to command the respect of government leaders, 
or success in raising funds. Personality traits may be given emphaiiswhen priority is placed 
on improving the college's image or when better relationships are sought with members of 
the legislature. A "'good" spouse may be considered important to the president's role and the 
administrator could be seriously handicapped at some colleges if his/her spouse Is unaccept^ 
able in some way. At a few Institutions, religious and political affiliation may be deemed 
characteristics, although little concern with the^ matters is detected in the author's 
comments* 



^Ffed#rick deW= Bolman, How Cailege /Vrrirf^nri Ar€ Chos€n (Wmhington, O.C; Amerlcin Council on iduea- 
tion, 1961). 
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Exhibit 7b 



Dodds on the Role of ttie Academic Pr^ident^ 

Doddi recognizes a degree of commonality among the riiponsibilitiesof coMege and 
university pr^idtnts. The position entalli managirlal reiponiibili^, for example, to dele- 
gate authority to individusis who will see to the performanct of particular optrationi. The 
position also requires awareness of the unique organizational afpects of the Inititution as 
exempllfiid by the high degree of emphasis on consultation which occurs in the governance 
process. In practice, all presidents are Involved in general activities such as guiding, unifying, 
representing, defending, and inspiring their institutions. These activiVes call for an ability to 
get along with people, a sense of humor, physical and emotional healthy and the capacity for 
growth. In all cases the job of academic president necessitates managerial competence and a 
talent for educational leadership. 

The question Dodds raises is whether the academic president ought to be primarily 
an educational leader or an institutional manager/caretaker. From the author's point of 
view, the president should stress the role of educational leader while letting business opera- 
tions of the college or university be the main concern of other administrators. The quality of 
a president's educational leadership will be determined by his/her ability to engender and 
sustain a spirit of critical inquiry and self examination on the part of faculty and trustees. 

The president should prod the faculty and trustees to think seriously about the goals 
of their programs and institution and to state the goals as explicitly as possible, Once these 
goals have been formulated, the president has a responsibility to articulate thim frequently 
and vigorously to the public. Because the faculty tends to have highly specialized intereite, 
the president has a special obligation to direct attention to the interests of tht organization 
as a whole. If the president Is to succeed In creating an environment conducive to careful 
organiiational salf-analysis and the possibility of generating worthwhile innovitions, then 
the exercise of educational leadership is imperative. 

Educational leaderihip, as Dodds emphasizes it, is more closely related to the presi- 
dent's judicious selection of issues raised and the objectivity of his/her arguments than to 
the manipulation of people and ideas merely for the encouragement of discontent or divisive^ 
nwi. Leidership also is related to the prisidenf s ability to follow through on tiie issues he/she 

^H^eld Deddf, Academk Pre$iitnt- EducQtOf or Carftak^t^ (Nfw Vofk: McGfa^Hill, 19621. 
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raises and policies he/she supports= In short, the academic presidtnf s sxircise of leadership 
invoivf s the courage to speak frankly and openly to the faculty and board of trustees, while 
always maintaining the flexibility and willingness to reexamine his/her own vilues and 
pronouncements. 
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Exhibit 7c 



Kiuffman on College and University Prtsidints^ 

Kauffman advocates a strong leadtrship w\e for a colle^or gniverBity president be= 
cause tht chief iKtcutive is the major link among all the constituencliS involved with the in^ 
stitution. The constituencite look to the president both for iff^tive mantgement and 
clarification of the values for v^^hich the institution standi. The president uses his/her knowl^ 
edge and leadership to formulate policy in reiponse to the challenges and opportunities 
facing the collega. 

Since public institutions increasingly are responsive and dependent on governmental 
' authority, the college president also dl^lays effective political leadership to assure that the 
interests of hit/her college are represented. The president's role requires traditional manage- 
ment skills, but competition for fundi and demands for public accountability lead to a 
management sr/le that is distinctty politicaL 

Previous experience m a ^nior idministritor and commltmint to the type of institu^ 
tion he/she heads are basic characterlitici for a college president that Kauffman ^ems to 
find relevant The necessary personal qualities of a president cannot be ipecifled in any de- 
tail, however, without first understanding the charieter and needs of the Institution where 
the executive functions. In other words, desirable quaHtles are determined primarily by the 
situation rather than by the person. This implies that the institution is able to define its 
present condition and values in fairly specific terms, and can ascertain the personal qualities 
most likely to be an asset in furthering those values. 



^Jwph F Kauffman, Thf Stlectm of CoUegi and Univwrsity Presidents (W^hlngion, D.C: As€Giiti©n of 
Annericafi Collegts, 1974). 
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Exhibit 7d 



Kerr on the Univemty Prisidtncy^ 

Kerr's comments regarding the rol^ of university presidintt are directed towird what 
hi terms the ^'multiversity/' and his discussion should be undentood within that context 
Multiversily is used by Kerr to denott the pluraristic character of the modern, large univer^ 
sity vA\\dt\ is evidenced by the pursuit of several purposes, ^rvice to many markets and con^ 
cern for many publics, power conflicts, and lack of a single, unifiid connmunity. In this type 
of environment the university president can be expected to assume at least three or four 
roles, including gladiator, initiator. Image maker, and mediator. 

The gladiator strives for freedom and quality; the initiator seeks change and places 
progress above peact in the university; the image maker works to improve his/her own and 
the institution's image for the sake of the university's continuity and improvemt nt. Most of 
all, however, the president in the multiversity is a mediator, because as the university has 
grown larger and more complex it has become more enmeshed in the process of checks and 
balances. There are more parties to conoiiiate and fewer to lead. In some respecti the medi^ 
ator serves a function analogous to thit of the clerk at a meeting who manages the agenda, 
draws forfri ideas, and keeps the busineis moving. 

The president's role of mediation, as Kerr would have us understand it, does encom- 
pass more than carry ing messages between opposing actors without contributing ideas and 
principles of his own. Instead, the mediator interjects his/her own leadership into the disposi^ 
tion of a given problem In order to find a solution that Is effective In the long run rather than 
a compromise for the time being. This means that the president must be able to gain access 
to each center of power. Then he/she must be able to argue his/her point of view as forcefully 
m the circumstances require. Although the personal characteristics necessary to fulfill the 
role of mediator are not specified, Kerr suggests that evaluation of the president be made on 
the basis of whether the mediation permits progress in the right direction to be made fast 
enough--or whether thecon^rvatism of the institution takes precedence over needed change. 



^C!»k Kfiff, Tn€ U^S of the Univernty, wifh a "Postscript- 1 972' CCimbridgf, M»»ehus«m. Harvard Univer- 
HfVPrm. 1972}, 
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Exhibit 7e 



ERIC 



Stoks on tfii CoUege Pr«idsnt^ 

Stoke vitws the role of the college president to be more nearly one of academic 
manager than innovator or leider. The president has a unique role In clarifying the purposes 
of his/her Institution and selecting appropriate nneans by which to achiive the desired ends, 
in this respect the president's philosophy of education is highly importint since it gives the 
institution a sen^ of direction and guides the administrator in the process of day-to-day de- 
cision making. Yet, the growing complexity of institutions of higher education gradually has 
transformed the president from an intellectual leader to a manager who is skilled in adminis- 
tration and serves m a broker in personal and public relations. 

Very little of the president's time is devoted to matttrs that are strictly educational. 
The president is absorbed in ^cial activities, fund raising, speech making and cerennonial 
functions, and correspondence of all kinds, he/she seldom has timefor the relaxation, per- 
sonal reflection, or planning that effective educational leadership requires. In light of tht 
activities whieh cecupy a president's energy, the traditional requirement of educational dis- 
tinction seems less relevant to successful performance than does a winning personality, man- 
agement skill, and previous success in business or administration. 

Despite perceived change in the president's role, Stoke maintains that some of the 
more traditional qualities of college presidents still are in order. Firet, the president accepts 
the responsibilities of his/her position. He/she rejects the idea of "passing the buck" because 
decision-making authority in fact has been delegated to him/her. Self-protection is not the 
president's primary concern and he/she accepts the fact that he/she will not be applauded by 
all constituencies all of the time. Second, the president displays and encourages a respect for 
due process, which consists of giving an appropriate amount of consideration to the interests 
of those directly concerned with a specific issue or problem. Concern for due process is con- 
sistent with the role of manager or broker, and the more complex the institution the more 
skilled the president must be in order to assure that due process is obsen/ed. 

Third, the president is able to facilitate the exchange of information among different 
interests so that hostility can be minimized. The president can diffuse tensions between the 
strictly buiiness and the academic points of view, for example, by showing them that ill ex- 
pendituresare made for the objective of "producing education" and that the interests of one 

, T^j^pjj yy 5,g,,,_ Yhi AmtrKan College {Resident (Ntw York: H»p« & Brothers, 1968). 
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group are not opposed to those of the other. In much the same way . the president series to 
educati the board of trustees. The president has considerable information at hand and he/she 
should be able to state his/her views effectively and bring the most pressing issues to the at- 
tention of the board. The entire function of facititating exchange of informatjon implies that 
the president has some degree of analytical ability and the capacity to discern reality by using 
the information available to him/her. Otherwise, the president's credibility soon will be 
undermined. 

A special duty of the president-to bridge the gap between faculty and administrators 
-encompasses the qualities suggested above. Stoke believes that an important source of con- 
flict h^ surfaced because the faculty believes its influfnce to be on the decline and adminis^ 
trators are less able to understand the language and concerns of the ^holar. The very special- 
ization of the faculty requires a broad perspective and understanding on the part of the presi- 
dent and a concern over purposes and ends as opposed to methods and sybjeGt matter. In 
the widest context, Stoke implies that ideally the president should bridge the gaps among 
all the constituencies of the institution. If such an outcome ever ii to be approximated, the 
president will need to describe the whole in such a way that it at least can bt linderstood by 
all the constituent parts. Functioning in such a role, the college president would be more 
nearly an academic manager than an innovator or leader. 
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Exhibit 7f 



Wriston Riflects on the Coitege Priiidency^ 

Wriston sayi ihat the central roie of the president is to do iverything he/she can— and 
to U jte evf rything that others can do-in order to develop itudenti to their full capacity 
as i pendently thinking and acting individuals. As the chitf adnniniitrator there are actions 
to be taken that in the long run affect the quaiity of the students vMio will be graduated. 
These include raising adequate financial resources, diveloping a capable staff, and mediating 
between trustees and faculty. In order to ^compliih theie tasks, the president must po^ess 
qualitiaf of wisdom, experience, vvarmth, sympathy, and insight; above ill, the president 
must have a bountiful supply of energy. Because the president sett the pace of an institution, 
he/sht should not hesitate to retire when his/her energy begins to wane, 

The extent to which the president succiedi in his/her role fs depandent ^^pon an 
understanding of the limititlons of preiidential power and thg wise uie of It. The pfesident's 
powar is real; but it is highly circumscribed by the college's bureaucracy, th^pQlitfcal nature 
of thi president's office, and the actions of individusls vvith no policy-rna^Sng aytho^.y 
whatsoever, ft is deemed critical im the prtsidint to tKercise power sparingly so that the 
lirnited supply of power is not exhausted prernitureiy. As an altirnative, he/ihe should seek 
to influence those about him/her by the /ullest ust of pei^yasion. The president's most im- 
portant power Is, in fact, the power to petsuade, Persuaiion Is necessary in order to interpret 
the will of the trustees to the faulty and to en.ibte them t6 work in harmofiy insofar m 
possible. 

Wriston concentrates om the president's ptrsuasivenew with facu'w m the key eje- 
ment in successful operationof a colltge or university. In a slightly different context, Richard 
Naustadt also emphasises the supremacy of persuasion when he describes the essence of the 
U.S. President's task as one of convinGing the legislators wfiose support he courts ''that 
what the White Hou^e wants of them is what they ought to do for their sake and on their 
authority/'^ 

For Wriston, persuasion proves to be an especially important skill because the college 
prtsidant has no real power to command a faculty member; and, at larger Institytions, the 
president his little time to becomt involved in selection of teaching staff who share his/her 



^ Htftry M, Wfifton, Acadmiiv Proc$m0n- Rtftictigm af s CoUm mmini INiw Verk: Columbii Univtrsity 
^RichiTd i. Ntuitatft, prtmenml ^£fw?r \Hm York: liiOl, p. 34, 
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viev«. Probably the best way to win the facuity's support and render them susceptible to 
pifsuaiion Is through the ability to provide the best possibie environment for teaching and 
re^arch. In establishing such an anvironrnent, the coilege president also fulfills a nnajor part 
of his/her responsibility for promoting students' growth and development since they will 
benefit from the high quality of instruction that results. 
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Exhibit 7g 



The Public Affalri Vic© Presidtnt^ 

Salmen finds the role of tht vice president for public affairs to center on maintaining 
a necessary balance among primarily off^campui, nonacadimic functionijnoluding develop- 
mint, annual fund, alumni affain, public relationi, and liaison with Ireal, itatt, and ftdtral 
governments. Alttiough the president has tht greatest visibility with respect to public rela- 
tions, it often is impossiblf for him/her to know what should be said about a particular i^ue. 
In such case, the vice president for public affairs can help to formulate a statement; in many 
initances, the vice president can sen/e as the spokesperson of the university. 

The vice president should have a knowledge of government agencies and should in- 
volve himself/herself in negotiations that may lead to policiet aff^ting the university. How- 
ever, he/she also must appoint an institutional representative to the govtrnments, since the 
duties of the vice president require considerable time spent on campus. At the institution, 
the vice president may want to make suggestions about unlvenity publications such as the 
college catalog and nevvspiper advertisements, even though these matters ere not his/her 
direct responsibility. He/she may become involved in such issues because the public image of 
the institution is an overriding concern. Attimes, the vice president's opinions will be un- 
heedad* 

Two factors are viewed to be important for success in the position of vice president 
for public affairs. These are a high degree of awareneis of Inititutiona! goals and mutual re- 
snect and cooperation between him/her and the president The latter requirement is es- 
pecially critical because there is an interdependence between the two on the formulation 
of the institution's public positions. 
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^StsnltV Stimm. Duties of Adminlstraton in Hither Education (New Yw-k; Tht Miemiliin Co., 1971). 
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exhibit 7h 



The A^demia Dun^ 

Gould's point of vitw on the role and char^teHstics of acadimic deani is basid upon 
his own eKperieneti as a faculty manriber and on the resiilti of a study he conduated at a 
number of pyblic and privits colleges and uniyersities of varying enrollments* An innportint 
consideration is that no two academic deanships vvill be exactly alike, in part biQduse the 
rola is derived tiirough separite initltytional traditionSi the IncuiTibent dean's pei^onal ani- 
bition and interests, and the nature of the president'i ibilities or concerns. Related factors 
which shape th§ dean's role include the method of his her selectioni the tenure of the of- 
fice, and the size of the Institution itself. 

Despite an acknowledged diversity of sp^ific functions that may be performed by 
an academic dean, the central responsibility of the office-holder Is to know the faculty well 
and to strengthen their loyalties to thennselvei and to the particular college or university they 
^rve. Gould finds that most academic deans do not adopt strong leadership rcles in order to 
carry out the responsibilities of their positions. Instead^ the academic dean is more nearly a 
catalyst who plants ideas at will but waits to let the informal processes of the organiiation 
determine which suggestions take root and grow. The patitnce required in such a role 
necessarily precludts an overtly energetic leadership posture. 

Gould believes that the academic dean in some instances should assume a more active 
leadership role In appraising the goals of his/her institution and evaluating the extent to 
which the rtsou roes under his/her direction are utlliiad In ways consistent with institutional 
purposes. An increased leadership role would require not only patienci, good judgment, and 
knowledge of the process of academic communication, but also the willingness to voice 
recommendations that will benefit the eittire institution, to help tiie facu!^ see potential 
points of consensus, and to accept risks and the possibility of being misunderstood in some 
situations. 

Gould finds that the effective academic dean^whether adopting the role of catalyst 
or of le^er— displays some distinguishing characteriitics, For example, the effective dean 
enjoys the reject and confidence of his/her faulty and he/she prods the faculty toward ex- 
celtence. The dean delegates routine work that can be handled competently by ofriers and 
develops people who can assume responsibility for discharging such t^ks, The dean is a 

^J©hn V^^i^l^y <' jy!d, THt Acadrmie Deanship INfw Yerk: Teachers Colltge Pfss. &9€4). 
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person of integrity and consistent in his/her dealings with others, always slow to mger and 
open to suggistlons. Finally, ht/she remains loyal to the standards of the aeademlc profession. 
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Exhibit 7i 



Thi Academic Dean - 

Wicke sugg^ti that deans are individuals in the middle by difinitlon sines the posi- 
tion entaiii obligitioni both to the presidint and to the faculty, The academic dean's rtipon- 
sibilities are asiociited with the educational miiiion of a college or university, and a leader- 
^ip role Is advocatid as the means to an effective discharge of the reiponsibilltles. The 
academic dean as leader will be able to define the institution's mission, translate the mission 
Into organizational actions, defend the institution's integrity, and also achieve an ordering 
of internal conflict 

It is recognized that a central concern of the dean should be the question of excel- 
k^nce in teaching and the problem of rewarding undergraduate teaching at Institutions 
organised prirriarily for the purpose of research. Failure of faculty to prepare stimulating 
cl^sroom lectures, an indifference to the reiults of teaching, and an Increasing social dis- 
tanca batween teachers and students are matters that merit special attention by the dean, 
Wmki' f^commends that the dean bi^come actively involved with major facul^ committees 
on acadimic policy where curricufum practicei can be studied and evaluated carefully and 
where recommendations for ir^r vivotion can be formulatid. 

Although a lead^^fship roie is adyocattd for the dean and the abili^ to command the 
respect of the faculty deomsd crucial, Wlcke emphasizes that tiie dean has only a limited 
authoritv to deal w\ti^. ^ademic problems: "A dean is not even a little president; ha is at best 
a stydent-adminhtfant. . . The dean is not an indispensable parson and should not attempt 
to do too much on his/her own. On the other hand, the dean must not yield to the tempta- 
tion to retreat to routines that are unrelated to the basic responsibilities of the office or to 
cease being a tiachfr and a student in his/her own way. 



^Myron F. Wicke, "Deans: Men in the Mtddii/' The Swdy of Acsdemic Adminkmtion, pp. B3-70, edited by 
Tirrv Lur«f©rd (fl«jl^, Color^^ Westirn Inttrmtt Commislon for Higiier f ducatien, 1963), 
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Exhibit 7j 



The Dean of Studente or of Student Affaire^ 

Evans discussti the dean of students and some of the speclil problems that the occu- 
pant of the position faces. According to Evans, working in academla does not necessarily 
permit one to be of acadeinla. The kinds of problems routinely dealt with by the dtan's 
office-mental Illness, discipline, and distraught parents-are matters that most academic ad- 
ministrators and faculty members are happy to avoid. Business administrators also appreciate 
the dean's supervisory presence over students In view of the increasing number of lawsuits 
which are filed against colleges and universities. Yet, while student personnel functions 
generally are recognized as valid by the faculties and administrators, the dean of students is 
not accepted as a full partner in the academic enterprise. The dean of students must be able 
to live with the fact that he/ihe may not be highly valued by his/her associates. 

The dean of students should believe that good counseling and constructive leadership 
do make a difference in the lives of students and the institution. The dean should be com- 
mitted to helpinn the student develop a healthy self-imagi and the dean should present evi- 
dence to justify the support of student personnel service? ' Evans believes that demonstrating 
accountabiiit/ (defined in terms of articulating job objectives, setting measurable goals, and 
eviluating whether reasonable progress toward the goals Is being met) is not beyond the 
capacity of the dean of students, although when quantttativt data is inappropriate, other 
evidence should be admissible. The successful dean of studtnte, then, is one who realistically 
appraises the services provided through his/hsr office. 

The chief talent of the dean is skill as a human relations specialist and he/she derives 
satisfaction from the personal contict with studentt that Is an essential component of the 
job. The dean also displays an ejcptri.rintal outlook, which includes the willingness to im- 
plement student and faculty suggestions and to initiate changes on his/her own that might 
prove to be bineflcial. In addition to human relations skills, the dean of students maintains 
competence In some acadsmic specialty, whether It be psychology, statistical analysis, his- 
tory, art, or music. Involvement in an academic department Is viewed as an important way 
to avoid the image and stlfimage of bystander on the campus scene, ■ 



1 Byron F ivins "Thife Will Aiwavi 1« • OMndom," NASPA Joumd 11 (Spring 1974); 2-8. 

2-n.. Mnetpl of *. position of DMn of Studino rniltsi the Mm. Vie».PrMident, Stgdtnt Parionnil, orStudtm 
Afftiri Muaiiv ippropriiw. A r«i«w of othi- writing r.littd to thli pOiition broadly luggtfti thK th« pinon wM holds .t 
•iio *irw r«ponilbilitv wth othw aeadifflic idmlnittnwrs for erertiqn of i totil itudtnt iMrnini •nvirotvmtnt wd may 
tit Mtluattd for hii/hir eontribuiion to that •nvironrnent. 
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Exhibit 8 



Uterature Riview and Bibliography 

Thert is a literature on evaluation in education. Tha bulk of it relates to the evilua- 
tioR of student iptltudes, abilitiis, or intirest and to achiivement in a variety of ptrfornnance 
and cognitive artai. There Is a leiser litorature that aims formally to evaluate ability, ikill, 
and parformanct of teachers In directing learning. There is only a most modest literature re- 
liting to the tasks performed by administrators, especially for aoademic administrators. In- 
eluding presidents. 

The literature review regarding administration and administrative evaluation for tht 
purpose of this paper has had its foundations m such pioneering books as Barnard's The 
functions of the Executive and Simon's Admimstrative Behavior, The Selznick volume, 
Leadership in Administration, has bien partieularly useful. Kerr's The Uses of the Unii^ersity 
has a rather explicit statement concerning the functions of the president. Perkins' The Uni- 
versity in Transition is infused with observations and Insights related to the work of the aoa^ 
demic administrator. Three noted former presidents have written on the presidency, making 
specific use of their own experitnce In deriving important insights related to the office. 
ThiV are Wrtston {Academic Procession), Dodds (The Academic President -Education or 
Ctiretaker?) and Stoke {The American College President). McVey and Hughes have written a 
delightful book touching on many of the seemingly minor but nonetheless significant faceta 
of presidential performance and demeanor. Gould has written on the office of the academiG 
dean, but the literature on academic administrators other than the president is also limited 

One who would understand academe and presidential roles can profitably read somt 
of the academic novels. P. Snow's The Masters is powerful in helping one to understand 
the political facets and the nature of power as it relates to a college's leadership. Mary 
McCarthy's Groves of Academe is a study in academic politics in novel form and of the ad^ 
ministrative demist of an "innocent" president. Baker, a Princeton profe^or, has written the 
Intefisting A Friend in Power The numbtr of novels with an acidemic setting runs into the 
hundreds, 

The ^holarly literature concerning the presidency and the roles of academic ad- 
ministritors is limited. Bolman's How CoUege Presidents Are Chosen and Kauff man's jhe 
Selection of College and University Presidents are currently rte most relevant to evaluation 
although their focus is on evaluition prior to appointment ratiiar than evaluation of prisi^ 
dential pirformance. The most useful book in discribing and analyzing administrative rolei 
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would seem to be the recently revisid tdition of Corson's The Governance of Colleges and 
Universities, Studiis such as Clark's The Open Door College and Baldridge's Academic 
Governance and Power and Conflict in the University are Important to achi€\fing a scholarly 
undifstanding of academic liadirship. 

The studies of Cohen and March reportid in Leadership and Ambiguity are funda- 
mtntal to valid evaluation of the parformance of acadtmic administrators. Cohen and March 
have istiblished the concept that there are varieties of presidential roles, Thty also lubstan- 
tiite the situational character of administrative behavior and the tdiosyncracy of much in- 
formal evaluation and employment or dismissal decision making. The analysis of Munitz and 
^sociates as they reviawad the work of Cohen and March added substantially in Itt comple- 
mentary and oontridictory materia! to Cohen and March's concepts of prtsidential role. 

The substance of this monograph relating to the dtfinition and description of the 
evaluation is process and of the subitance of the evaluation is in part derived from the rele- 
vant literature noted above. It also repreienti the experiences of the writer as observer and 
pirticipant (idministrator) since 1938, the considerable input of the three presidents 
in the Pennsylvania State College and University system who form the Presidents* Person^ 
nei Committee, and the associated staff of the Pennsylvania Department of Educa^ 
tion, The writer also has shared in the observations made by Penn State academic ad- 
minlstratorsand tiie Insights of his colleagues in tfie Center for the Study of Higher Education. 

The bibliagnphy which follows is directed more to an understanding of presidential 
and other acadimic idministrative roles than to the tecf moJogy of evaluation. We believe this 
is as it should be In considering the task at hand as dealt with in this monograph. 
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